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AN OUTLINE OF RHYTHM WORK 
AND 
ITS APPLICATION TO SCHOOLROOM WORK 


First to FourtaH YEAR INCLUSIVE 


INTRODUCTION 

Rhythm is intimately associated with everything we 
hear, see, or do. That this is so is demonstrated in na- 
ture by the beating of the pulse, the respiration, the mo- 
tions of the body in activity, and the accents and modu- 
lations of the human voice in speech or song. There is 
normally a perfect balance between pulse beats, in breath- 
ing, in walking, and in the accented and unaccented 
syllables of words. It is only when nerve or muscular 
control is not normal that correction becomes necessary. 
With the deaf, rhythm is one of the corrective devices 
to stimulate codrdination between the mind, nerves, and 
muscles in a regular involuntary manner. 

Part of this work stimulates only the reactions of the 
muscles in maintaining equilibrium, cultivating an easy 
poise, and the correction of the entirely too familiar 
shuffling gait of so many deaf children. Recognition of 
time and marching are valuable exercises for this stimu- 
lation and children with any natural rhythmic sense 
usually respond with surprising quickness to the im- 
pulses of time intervals received through the sense of 
touch. 

We know that rhythm as sound is attractive to hearing 
children for they sing nursery jingles and play games 
to music and song all through their early childhood. 

We are learning that rhythm as touch is equally at- 
tractive to deaf children as they enjoy the stimulation 
that they receive through this medium and, to them, 
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their ability to ‘‘hear’’ or ‘‘feel’’ the vibrations of 
sound means infinitely more than merely to see them or to 
be told that they exist. 


At the sound of the piano the children are apt to for- 
get the effort that so often accompanies their formal 
speech drills in the classroom, and to produce natural 
sounds in an unselfconscious way. When they hear 
or feel quick vibrations and try to imitate them they 
are inculeating a habit of quick and alert speech and 
getting away from the excessive monotony that goes with 
the habit of prolonged drawled syllables and words. 

Through the differences in the vibrations of various 
pitches that are apparent to the touch of the deaf child 
and to the hearing of the partially deaf one, approxima- 
tions of tone and pitch in different vocal registers may 
be reached. From familiarity with, and much practice 
and drill in, frequent and rapid changes in pitch we 
come to the modulation of words, sentences, and con- 
nected language. 

Hand in hand with this is the development of facility 
in using the proper accent in syllables or words, and 
euphonistic phrasing of expressions that are so often 
given unnaturally. 


Corrective work for faulty positions, constriction of 
muscles, poor breath and tone control, the lack of re- 
sonance, and all the thousand and one difficulties at- 
tending our struggles in teaching speech, can be made 
very interesting by a teacher who presents such exercises 
in a live and vital way. If she has a natural sense of 
rhythm within herself she can impart ‘‘pep’’ and en- 
thusiasm enough to the exercises to keep them from ever 
becoming monotonous. The atmosphere at the piano 
should be free from self-conscious effort on the part of 
both teacher and children, and the aim should be natural 
voluntary cooperation of mind, muscle, and voice to de- 
velop as good speech as possible. 

The following outline of rhythm work has been 
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developed and used in a practical and successful way in 
the Colorado School. 


FIRST GRADE 
First AND SECOND YEARS IN SCHOOL 


Exercises Without Music 
Note. For all exercises the body should be in correct 
standing position, but without rigidity. The tongue should 
be in a naturally flat position. 
I. Breath Control Exercises. 
Group A—Without voice. 
Exercise 1. Inhale with short inhalations. Exhale. 
Exercise 2. Inhale, as above, raising arms. Exhale. 
Exercise 3. Inhale as above, counting to three, then 
four, five and six, inhaling more slowly and raising the 
arms more slowly as the counting increases. Exhale 
while counting in the same manner, lowering the arms. 
Exercise 4. Inhale slowly, raising the arms until hori- 
zontal with shoulders. Stretch. Inhale again. Exhale, 
lowering arms. 
Exercise 5. One long inhalation, until arms are horizon- 
tal. Exhale slowly, saying a(r), while lowering arms. 
Exercise 6. Rhythmic Breathing. This exercise is done 
with motion. Inhale while walking or marching two, 
three, or four steps. Hold breath during equal number 
of steps. Exhale while walking or marching two, three, 
or four steps. Repeat ad lib. 
Group B. Exercises with voice. 
Exercise 1. Inhale slowly. Exhale saying ubububububub 
udududududud 
ulululululul 
Exercise 2. Panting. Short inhalations and exhala- 
tions. To develop and control the muscles of the dia- 
phragm. This exercise closely resembles the panting of a 
dog. Take position for wuhuhuhuh and give without voice. 
Exercise 3. Inhale slowly. Exhale, giving pppp, etc., 
in short, unconnected explosions. Give same with b. 
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Exercise 4. Inhale slowly. Exhale, giving ¢ in same 
manner as Exercise 3. Give same with d. 

Exercise 5. Inhale slowly. Exhale, giving & as in Ex- 
ercise 3. This exercise helps both palate and diaphragm. 
Give same with g. 

IT. Relaxation Exercises. 

A. Rolling the Shoulders. 

Exercise 1. Arms at sides. Raise and lower should- 
ers, then move them backwards and forwards. Move 
slowly at first. Gradually increase the speed but never 
do it fast. 

Exercise 2. Arms at sides. Move shoulders forward, 
then up, back, and under, using a rolling motion. 

Exercise 3. Arms extended sidewise. Move shoulders 
as in first and second steps. Note: Do not roll the arms. 

B. Relaxing the Throat Muscles. 

Raise and lower head while teacher counts to 8. 

Move head from side to side while teacher counts to 8. 

Combine the above while teacher counts to 8 and back. 

Raise head and move from left to right. Lower head 
and turn from right to left, using a rotating motion. 

The above exercise can be used as a vehicle for chang- 
ing the pitch of the voice. The voice will be higher 
when the head is inclined forward. 

C. Body Relaxation. 

Place feet firmly. Hands at sides or on hips. Sway 
body from left to right and back with an easy free move- 
ment. 

Teacher counts to 8 and back: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 8, 
Ill. Poise. 

Exercise 1. Extend arms sidewise. Head erect. Bend 
body forward from waist four times. Count 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8. 

Bend body from the waist four times toward the 
right. Count as above. Then four times toward the 
left. Same count. 
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Alternate bending from right to left. Count 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. 

Exercise 2. Hands on hips, thumbs forward. Shoulders 
back. Turn head to right four times, getting the chin 
over the shoulder. 

Use only the neck muscles. Count as in Exercise 1. 

Repeat, turning head to left four times. 

Alternate, turning from right to left. 

IV. Tongue Gymnastics. 

Exercise 1. Extend tongue out as far as possible. Draw 
back. Repeat while teacher counts 8. 

Exercise 2. Narrow and widen tip of tongue. Count 
to 8. 

Exercise 3. Narrow tip of tongue. Extend it out and 
up as far as possible. 

Repeat while teacher counts 8. 

Exercise 4. Narrow tip of tongue. Extend it out and 
down as far as possible. Repeat while counting 8. 

Exercise 5. Touch corners of mouth with tip of tongue 
while counting 8. 

Exercise 6. Open mouth wide. With tip of tongue 
touch left corner, middle of upper lip, right corner, mid- 
dle of lower lip, and back to left corner, Repeat while 
counting to 8 and back. 

Exercise 7. Reverse Exercise 6. Starting at right and 
going up. 

Repeat while counting to 8 and back. 

Piano 

When starting work at the piano, allow the child to 
watch the teacher, feel the vibration of the piano, and 
finally try to imitate the piano with his own voice. 

I. Introduction. 

Strike note on octave in the middle register. B-flat is a 
good tone. Allow the class to watch. Then place the 
children around the piano, putting their hands, palms 
down, on the case. Repeat the chord so that they can 
all feel the vibration. Call one child, place his finger 
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tips on teacher’s cheek and say o-e. Throw the tone for- 
ward. Place pupil’s other hand on piano, play chord, 
and say o-e. Pupil feels the vibration in both piano and 
cheek and then tries to imitate with his own voice. Re- 
peat with each pupil. 

As soon as the pupils realize that the piano vibrations 
are similar to their vocal vibrations, and that, when the 
teacher strikes a chord, she wants a vocal response from 
them, it is wise to drop the practice of placing the hands 
on the face. It tends to focus their attention on the 
physical effort necessary to give voice, instead of pro- 
moting voluntary and unconscious response. 

Note. A well placed and resonant o-e helps the speech 
of a deaf child incalculably. 

II, Resonance. 
A. Nasal Resonance. 


Development of m and n. Strike B-flat octave in middle 
register quickly and continuously. This will set up a 
continuous vibration similar to the vibration of m and n. 
Develop in the same manner as o-e. Throw tones as far 
forward as possible, but remain natural. 

Combine m with the o-e that the child already knows. 
He gives syllable mo-e. 

Syllable exercises. 

Repeat mo-e, mo-e, mo-e, ete. 

N0-€, NO-€, NO-€, no-e, ete. 

Babbling. 

Play octave continuously in groups of ten or twelve 
tones. Child says mumumumumumumumu as long as 
the piano plays. Prolonged m and n. 

Inhale. Exhale very slowly, saying m-m-m-m-m-m-m-m 

N-N-N-N-N-N-N-N 

Prolong the sound only as long as the breath is emitted 
easily and naturally. Try to increase the length of both 
inhalations and exhalations. 

B. Vowel Resonance. 

Prolonged vowels. 
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Exercise 1. Inhale slowly. Exhale slowly, saying a(r), 
00, 0-€, ee. 
Exercise 2. Give combinations of vowels. 
ooar ooar ooar ooar 
aroo aroo aroo aroo 
aree aree aree aree 
eear eear eear eear 
Prolong as in Exercise 1. 
Exercise 3. Combine consonants with vowels. 
moo mar moomar, ete 
mar mee mar mee, etc. 
loolar loo lar,ete. 
foofar foo far, ete. 
noo nee noo nee, etc. 
nee nar nee nar, ete. 
nee noo nee noo, etc. 
Prolong as in Exercise 1. 
Exercise 4. Several different syllables in one breath, 
having the first and last syllables the same: 
moo mo-e mar mee moo 
too to-e tar tee too 
$00 sar see S00 
Exercise 5. Different syllables as above and ending in 
a syllable different from the first. 
Use consonants that will help to throw and keep the 
voice forward. Consonants such as t, d, m, p, b, n, s, l, sh. 
Keep the voice on a normal middle pitch. 
Never allow forced tones. 
Exercise 5. Repeat a group of two or three syllables 
several times: 


III, Pitch. 
Relaxed throat muscles are necessary. Hold body 
erect with posture easy and shoulders relaxed. 


MEAL 
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A. Low Pitch. 

Play chord in low register. Pupils stand around piano 
and feel vibrations. Place pupil’s finger tips on teacher’s 
chest or throat and say oo. Repeat chord while saying 
00, aS in the development of o-e. Child approximates 
pitch with his own voice. 

Note. Do not encourage the pupil to put his hand on 
his own chest after the first time he feels the vibration 
there. Demand the low pitch voluntarily. 

The slow heavy vibrations of the bass register are 
usually easily approximated. 

B. High Pitch. 

Develop in the same manner as low pitch, substituting 
chords in the top register. As these vibrations are much 
thinner and closer together than those of the lower 
register tones, it may be necessary to repeat the chord 
several times. Use oo in this grade. 

C. Changing Pitch. 


Tell pupils to listen to low and high chords alternating. 
They will perceive the difference in the vibrations. Tell 
them to ‘‘think’’ the pitch. Teach that the change in 
vibrations is to be imitated by changing the vocal pitch. 

Exercise 1. 

Low High 


00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
ubububub ububububub, ete. 
Exercise 2. Going from low to high pitch without stop- 
ping the voice. 


60 ub 


ubububu 
etc, 


Exercise 3. Chords played in succession or mixed 
order, the child imitating with his voice as the teacher 
plays. 
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Teacher 
(a) low low high 
(b) low high low 
(ec) high low low 
(d) high low high 
Child 


(a). 


00 —>00 


(ad). o 00 


Exercise 4. Play several chords in one pitch. 

Say to the child, ‘‘How many?”’ 

Child answers, ‘‘Three,—ete.’’ 

Then say to the child, ‘‘What?’’ 

Child answers and gives number of chords, as 00 00 
00 00. 

Exercise 5. Play chords in both pitches. Ask questions 
as in Exercise 4. 

Child uses his voice to imitate piano. 

Exercise 6. Alternate chords as in Exercise 3. Ques- 
tions as in Exercise 4. 

A visual device, in the form of a ladder arrangement, 
can be put on the slate to indicate pitch difference. Draw 
two perpendicular lines slightly slanting toward each 
other. Draw a line horizontally to connect the bottom 
of the perpendicular lines and another to connect the top. 
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Explain to the children that this drawing is like the 
throat and that low pitch is made at the bottom and high 
pitch at the top. At first, both pitches are called oo. 

IV. Time. 

A. Two-four or ‘‘marching’’ time. 

Exercise 1. Play chords, emphasizing every other chord. 
Children stand around the piano with their eyes closed. 
When their eyes are closed they are forced to depend 
wholly upon the sense of ‘‘feeling.’’ Otherwise they might 
be apt to get as much, if not more, from watching the 
movements of the teacher’s hands, than they would 
through vibrations. After playing long enough to give 
an idea of the rhythm intended, stop, and when children 
open their eyes, ask what was done. Teach the children 
to say far fu. Explain steps thoroughly. Next play a 
simple march. Do not use one with runs or anything that 
will cause muffled vibrations. Play in a spirited manner, 
giving a distinct but not too forceful accent on the first 
beat of every measure. 

Class says far fu, far fu, far fu, in time to the music. 

Note. Demand strict attention and concentration. 

Exercise 2. This step teaches the pupils to mark time 
with their feet. Keep hands on piano and lightly stamp 
left foot with the accented beat of every measure. Mark 
time with both feet, always accenting the first beat of 
every measure with the left foot. 


Mark time at the piano, march around the room, return 
to piano in exact time to music. Classes should march 
to and from the piano as soon as they learn this exercise. 


They may be lined up in the classroom and started by 
the teacher. 


Exercise 3. Stand with hands on the piano. Mark time 
with the feet and say far fu, ete., accenting the first. 


Exercise 4. Beating time. 
Place both hands on piano long enough to get the 
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rhythm of the march music. Remove right hand and 
move it up and down to the rhythm of the music. The 
downward movement carries the accented first beat of 
the measure. 


2 


Exercise 5. Combine preceding exercise with the voice 
in syllables as in Exercise 3. 


Exercise 6. Syllables, accent on first beat. 
far fu repeated ad lib. 


faw fu 3) 3) 
foo foo 2 29 
pum pum ” ” 
mo-e no-e ”’ 


B. Three-four or ‘‘Waltz’’ time. 

Follow the directions for developing two-four time, 
substituting far fu fu in this rhythm for the far fu in 
the other. 

Exercise 1. When the children have caught the rhythm 
of this time, teach them a simple swaying step that can 
later be developed into the waltz step. Stand with hands 


‘on piano. On the first beat of the measure raise the left 


foot and swing it slightly over and in front of the right 
foot. Keep toe bent downwards. Swing back and be 
ready to change at first beat of the next measure. 
Exercise 2. Combine the above step with the voice, 
using far fu fu or any other syllable desired. 
Exercise 3. Beat time with the right hand. The 
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downward stroke being the accented beat of each measure 
as: 


1\2/1\2/1\2/1 \2 


Exercise 4. Combine vocal syllables with the preceding 
exercise. Keep tones connected but not draggy or over- 
lapping. 

Exercise 5. Syllable practice. Use three syllables, 
similar or dissimilar, but with the accent on the first 
syllable in this grade. 

V. Accent Work. 

Use two or three syllable words the children have in 
their regular classroom work. Use expressions that can 
be articulated while teacher plays two or three chords. 
In the first year in school the accent is usually on the first 
syllable of words: 

far fu 
mo ther 
fa ther 
ba by 
can dy 

By using a, the, or some before nouns, accenting the 
last beat of the measure can be taught: 

fu far 

a fork 
the sun 
some cake 

Set the verses and the prayer taught in this grade to 
music. 

Repeat at the piano in time to the music. 

Simple expressions, as, I love you, How de you do?, 
ete., given with accent. 
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A game that small children may like is imitating the 
ealls of animals. 

Teacher: ‘‘What does a sheep say?’’ 

Children: ‘‘Baa, baa, baa, baa.’’ 

Teacher: ‘‘What does a cow say? 

Children: ‘‘Moo moo, moo, moo.’’ 

Teacher: ‘‘What does a bird say ?’’ 

Children: ‘‘Coo, coo, coo, coo.’’ 

Teacher: ‘‘What does a dog say? 

““What does a cat say? 
‘“What does a mouse say?”’ 

A march small children like. 

March around room singly. Continue around to center 
of one end. 

March down to other end, turn to right and left 
alternately and meet at opposite end to march down 
center in twos. Turn as before and march down four 
abreast. Divide and march in twos. Divide again and 
march singly. Return to the piano. 


SECOND GRADE 
THIRD AND FourtTH YEARS IN SCHOOL 


I. Breath Control Exercises. 

Review exercises under this heading in the first grade 
outline. Caution: If there is any stiffness of the throat 
or diaphragm muscles the pupil is self-conscious. These 
exercises, properly presented, do away with constriction. 
To derive the full benefit of these exercises care should 
be taken in their presentation. 

Exercise 1. Inhale quickly and deeply. Exhale slowly 
with oo in combination; as loo soo foo, moo, sloo, goo, 
too, roo. 8 counts. 

Exercise 2. Inhale slowly. Exhale quickly, saying 
Boo! Baa! Jump! Stop! Clap! and so on, each word 
given one chord. 

Exercise 3. Inhale slowly. Exhale slowly with pro- 
longed sh, zh, shoo, shee, beez, buzz, ete. 

Exercise 4. Inhale quickly. Exhale quickly, saying 
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hawk, kawk, fawk, lawk, tawk, mawk, rawk, clawk. Divide 
in groups of two, repeating each word; giving two words; 
repeating groups of two words. 

Divide in groups of four. 

II. Tone Control Exercises. 

These exercises include the development of vocal flexi- 
bility and tone placement and vocal resonance. 

Exercise 1. Play chords in the middle register. Give 
long vowels, repeating the vowel several times; as, 0-e 0-e, 
0-€, O-€. 

Exercise 2. Combine vowels with m and n, making 
N0-€, NO-€, NO-€, NO-E N sete. 

Exercise 3. Give long vowels in groups; as a-e, ee, 
i-e, o-e, u-e. Repeat ad lib. 

III. Tone Modulation and Regulation of Volume. 

Exercise 1. Inhale. Exhale slowly with sh, beginning 
softly and growing louder. 

Exercise 2. Inhale. Exhale with oo in the same manner 
as in preceding exercise. 

Imitate the wind. 

Exercise 3. 

Ho! ho! ho! HO! 

Hah! hah! hah! HAR! 

Rah! rah! rah! Rah! Rah! rah! 

Hip! hip! hip! Hooray————! 
Begin softly, growing louder and ending loud. 

Exercise 4. Inhale. Exhale with sh, beginning softly, 
growing louder, and gradually diminishing to a soft 
ending. 

Exercise 5. Inhale. Exhale with 00, in same manner 
as in preceding exercise. 

Exercise 6. Begin oo in low register softly, raise voice 
gradually, increasing volume until voice is loud when 
high oo is reached. Decrease in like manner so that voice 
is soft when low oo is reached. 

Exercise 7. Reverse Exercise 6. Play scales for both 
exercises. 
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IV. Resonance. 

Go back to drills under Nasal and Vocal Resonance in 
first grade work and review. 

Give exercises 1, 2, and 3, under ‘‘Tone Control’’ second 
grade. 

Supplementary Exercises. Give the following exercise 
softly and easily: 

Tell the children to be sleepy. 


Mum mum mum mum 
Mar mar mar mar 
Moo moo moo moo 
Mee mee mee mee 
Maw maw maw maw 
Mo-e mo-e mo-e mo-e 


Give exercises using h and ng in combination with 
different vowels. 

‘‘The epiglottis is wide open when hf is given. Then 
if ng is given in a prolonged manner, the vowel tones will 
follow easily.’’—Fillebrown. 

Hung, hung, hung hung, 


, ete 


Hung oo, hungah, hungo-e, hungee, hungaw. 
Hung 00, ah, o-e, ee, aw. 
Use words like sung, rung, clung, long, song, wrong, 
ete. 
V. Pitch. 
A. Review work on low and high pitch and introduce 
middle pitch, ealling it a(r). 
Use the piano as before in exercises, inserting the middle 
pitch between low and high. 
In this grade substitute o-e for the oo previously used 
in low pitch. Thus making: 
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low middle high 
0-e€ ar 00 

B. Syllable practice. 

Give exercises similar to Nos. 1, 2 and 3 under ‘‘ Chang- 
ing Pitch’’ in first grade outline, inserting the middle 
pitch. 

Prefix the vowels with various consonants. 

Add a line across the middle of the ladder used in first 
grade and name it a(r) and substitute o-e for the low 
tone. 

Teach the names low, middle, and high. 

Play chords in low register and ask, ‘‘What did I 
play ?”’ 

Child answers, ‘‘Three low,’’ ete. 

Repeat in middle and high registers and question 
as before. 

Play chords in two registers and question the pupil. 

He will answer, ‘‘Two low, three high.”’ 

Play chords in all three registers and question the 
pupil. 

Answer, ‘‘One low, one middle, three high,’’ and so on. 

Say, ‘‘Show me with your voice, what I played.’’ 

VI. Time. 

A and B. Review two-four and three-four time. 

Continue marching and the step to three-four time. 

C. Introduce and develop four-four time in the same 
way that two-four time and three-four time were de- 
veloped. 

Point out the difference between two-four and four- 
four rhythms. 

Use the following exercises for contrast. 

1, Count a, 1, 2, 1, 2, 1, 2, ete. 

b, 1, 2, 3, 4; 4, 2, 3, 4, ete. 

2. Beat time. 

A. In two-four time, the beating consists of an upward 
and downward motion of the hand, the first beat of each 
measure carrying the accent and illustrated by the 
downward motion. 
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B. In four-four time, the beating consists of moving 
the hand in the form of a square, the first beat of the 
measure carrying the accent with a downward motion, 
the second beat moving horizontally to the left, the third 
vertically upward, and the fourth horizontally back to 
the first position. 

3. Clap the hands on the first beat of every measure, 
using two-four time first and then four-four time. 

4. Use syllables in the two rhythms, accenting the first 
beat of every measure. 

Teach the terms beat time, mark time, a measure, 

measures, hold and rest. 

Concentration exercises in time work. 

Give class the rhythm to be used. 

Exercise 1. Mark time for two measures, and beat 
time for two measures. Alternate. 

Exercise 2. Beat time one measure, mark time one 
measure, rest one measure. Repeat ad lib. 

Exercise 3. Beat time two measures, hold one measure, 
mark time two measures, ete. 

Exercise 4. Mark time two measures, beat time three 
measures, hold one measure, rest two measures. 

There are many ways of varying exercises like the 
above. 

Exercise 5. Beat time one measure, mark time for one 
measure, say loo for one measure, do all three things 
together. Repeat ad lib. 

Use the above in various ways. 

D. Holding beats. 

The following exercises are valuable to aid the develop- 
ment of a habit of quick, clear enunciation. They also give 
a clear idea of the natural stops and rests in conversation. 

E. Syllable practice. 

Using three-four time. Play the piano and tell the 
class to say far. Accent the syllables. 


2 
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Work up two-four, four-four, and six-eight rhythms 
in the same way. 

Try to eliminate prolonged voice after a syllable or 
word has been pronounced. Get a clear-cut finish. 


VII. Accent. 

Using syllables, words, expressions, phrases, questions, 
and sentences. 

A. Two-four time: 

Exercise 1. Give far fu, accenting the first beat in 
the measure. 

Exercise 2. Repeat above, putting accent on the last 
beat, saying fu far. 

Exercise 3. Select two-syllable words that are accented 
on the first syllable: Father, mother, baby, flower, apron, 
hundred, ete. 

Play properly accented chords. 

Ask the class, ‘‘How many and what did I play?’’ 

Answer, ‘‘Two, far fu.’’ 

Tell the class the word you want repeated. Play ac- 
ecented chords while they give the word, accenting the 
first syllable. 

If there is a slate near the piano, a list of words, di- 
vided into syllables and accented, may be all ready for the 
class. Or a list may be written on heavy paper and hung 
within easy sight. 

Exercise 4. Accent the last syllable of two-syllable 
words. Follow directions given in Exercise 3. 

The child will answer ‘‘T wo, fu far.’’ 

Words: around, above, alone, Hello, July, again. 

Two words: sweet peas, good bye, ice cream. 

B. Three-four time. 

Exercise 1. Give syllables, accenting the first beat of 
the measure, far, fu, fu. 
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Exercise 2. Give syllables, accenting the second beat of 
the measure. fu, far, fu. 

Exercise 3. Give syllables, accenting the last beat of 
the measure, fu, fu, far. 


Exercise 4. Play accented chords, accenting the first 
beat of the measure. Ask question, ‘‘How many and 
what did I play?”’ 

Child answers, ‘‘Three, far, fu, fu.’’ 

Give syllables first, then substitute three-syllable words 
that have the first syllable accented. 

Washington, cucumbers, radishes, mischievous, straw- 
berries, overcoat, hyacinths, yesterday, ete. 

Exercise 5. Accent the second beat of the measure, 
fu, far, fu. Second syllable words. 

Three-syllable words: Temptation, narcissus, to-morrow, 
attention, subtraction, December, etc. 

Exercise 6. Accent the last beat of the measure and 
the last syllable of words: fu, fu, far; afternoon. 

C. Four-four time. 

Exercise 1. Give syllables accenting the first beat of 
the measure, far, fu, fu, fu. 

Exercise 2. Give syllables accenting the second beat of 
the measure, fu, far, fu, fu. 

Exercise 3. Give syllables accenting the third beat of 
the measure, fu, fu, far, fu. 

Exercise 4. Give syllables accenting the last beat of 
the measure, fu, fu, fu, far. 

Drill on words, phrases and expressions with the ac- 
cents on the various beats of the measure, in the same 
manner as two and three-syllable words are developed. 

In words or phrases of more than four syllables or 
beats, play chords of the required number, accenting one 
or more chords to illustrate the proper vocal accent, as, 
a bottle of ink = fu fu fu fu far and, good bye; come 
again = fu far fu fu far. 

A consonant drill, such as appears in ‘‘ Application of 
Rhythm in Schoolroom Work’’ may also be used at the 
piano. 
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Play four-four time. Accent on the first beat of each 
measure : 

P-p-p-p, P-p-p-p, P-p-p-p, ete. 

T-t-t-t, T-t-t-t, T-t-t-t, ete. 

K-k-k-k, K-k-k-k, K-k-k-k, ete. 

Use other non-vocal and vocal consonants. 

VIII. Cadence. 

Modulation of, and musical cadences in, the natural 
speaking voice, mark one of the greatest differences be- 
tween the speech of the hearing and of the deaf child. 
Accent plays an important part in the cadence of the 
voice, it being natural to raise the voice when accenting 
a particular syllable or word, and when nearing the end 
of a question. 

The development of this work is closely allied to the 
work done in changing pitch. 

Play chords in low, middle and high registers. Use the 
voice as a scale. 


do-e do-e 
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Substitute different consonants. Use ow or aw some- 
times for the low pitch. 

a-e, i-e, u-e, for the middle pitch, and ee and oo for 
the high pitch, in syllable drills. 

Transposing syllable practice into questions and sen- 


tences. 
= Are 


ar=I hat, 


ar well? 


have a new 


flow 


etc, 


IX. Songs and Action Plays. 

Develop songs, a phrase or a sentence at a time, illus- 
trating the proper accent and rhythm. 

Have the children ‘‘listen’’ to the rhythm of the song. 
Then have them give syllables, as, pum, to the time of 
the song. Then use the words of the song in place of the 
syllables. 

Teach the names of the songs so that when the children 
are called upon to distinguish the difference between the 
songs, they can give the names instead of repeating part 
of the song. 

Names of songs: ‘‘Ba, Ba, Black Sheep,’’ ‘‘ Pussy Cat,’’ 
“‘Two Little Black Birds,’’ ‘‘Bobby Shafto,’’ ‘‘Jesus 
Loves Me,’’ ‘‘ America,’’ (first and last verses) ; ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’’ ‘‘Diddle Diddle Dumpling,’’ ‘‘Hush-a-bye,’’ 
‘Jack and Jill,’’ ‘‘Little Jack Horner,’’ ‘‘Old King 
Cole.’’ 


= 
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Develop action plays with some of the rhymes. A good 
reference is ‘‘Rhythmic Action Plays and Dances’’ by 
Irene Phillips Moses. 

In teaching action plays present the song first in 
phrases or sentences and give it until the children can 
say it all in time to the music. 

Next teach the first group of actions. Then put actions 
and words together by phrases or sentences. Continue 
through the song, giving the actions and then the words. 

Lastly, play the whole game through while repeating 
the words. 


RHYTHM WORK IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


In applying rhythm to the regular classroom work, 
numerous devices and exercises can be used. 

Perhaps its principal value to children in intermediate 
grades is its use in obtaining the proper accenting of 
words, phrases, expressions, and sentences, and in illus- 


trating the natural cadences of the voice in speech. 

The methods used are necessarily different from those 
used at the piano, but in many instances only slightly so. 
However, the pupil should find it very easy to apply what 
he has learned at the piano to his work in the classroom. 

The following exercises have been used only with 
children who have had training in rhythm at the piano. 


First GRADE WorK 


I. Breath and Tone Control. 

The teacher may give any or all of the exercises under 
‘‘Breath Control’’ and have the pupil perform them while 
she is counting. 

Various exercises can be given to control the length 
or volume of tone. One way to apply these exercises is 
to tell the pupil to draw a deep breath and, while he is 
giving the required element, syllable, or group of syllables, 
the teacher draws a line on the slate, stopping the line 
when the pupil’s breath or voice stops or breaks out of 
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control. Care must be taken to keep breath and voice 
unforeed and natural. 
IT. Pitch 

The changing of pitch may be accomplished in several 
ways, one of them being the raising of the arm to denote 
that a high-pitched tone is required and of lowering the 
arm and hand when a low-pitched tone is wanted. 

Another device is in writing on the slate, as 00 written 
et the bottom of the slate and then again near or at the 
top of the slate. A line can be drawn between the two 
to establish relationship if the teacher wants the pupil 
to go from one pitch to another without stopping the 
voice. 

Still another way is to use the ladder shown in the 
rhythm outline. 

III. Time. 

This work may be done by counting 1, 2, 1, 2, ete., or 
by saying far fu, ete. However, as the principal reason 
for counting or speaking accented syllables is to develop 
the accent of words, most of the time might be spent 
profitably in doing that kind of work. 


IV. Accent. 

In this grade there are very few words of more than 
two syllables. 

Any expressions containing more than two syllables 
may be given just as the two-syllable words are given. 

Far may be used to show the accented syllable and fu 
to denote the unaccented one. 

Teacher may write on the slate: 

FAR fu 

The pupil may repeat it, placing emphasis upon the 
far. If she wishes, she can then write a word of two syl- 
lables under the syllables and tell the pupil to say it in 
the same way. 

The teacher may write the accented syllable in larger 
letters that the unaccented one is written, as, FAther, 
MOther, SISter, ete. 


* 
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SECOND GRADE 
I. Breath and Tone Control. 

The same exercises as those given in the regular out- 
line or others made up by the teacher can be given to 
develop greater capacity and strength. 

II. Tone Modulation and Regulation of Volume. 

There are a number of exercises in the outline that can 
be used in the schoolroom. The teacher can indicate the 
desired modulation by lines on the board, making them 
lightly or heavily, or by imitating the motions of cheer 
leaders. 


III. Pitch. 

Here the ladder can be used with the middle pitch 
inserted. Any natural low-pitched vowel or combination, 
any middle-pitched ones, and any of the high-pitched 
ones can be used in drills. 

Lines can be drawn on the slate at different intervals 
of height to indicate the different changes in pitch. 


IV. Cadence. 

The pitch work is naturally followed by work in 
natural cadencing of the voice. The exercises given 
under that heading in the outline can be used, writing 
syllables on the slate in the manner indicated. 

V. Accent. 

A drill in accenting one out of a group of breath con- 
sonants may be given This exercise is also good to stimu- 
late good breath control. 

P-p, P-p, ete., using different consonants. 
p-P, p-P, ete. 

P-P-P, P-p-p, etc. 

P-p-p-p, P-p-p-p, ete. 

A. Syllables: 

Syllables may be used in the same kind of drill as 
the above. 

B. Words: 

Far may be used to denote the accented syllable and fu 
the unaccented one. 
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When unfamiliar words arise they can be written on 
the slate in syllables, using the syllables to illustrate the 
accent in its proper place, as: 


FAR fu Fu FAR 
flowers away 
FAR fu fu fu FAR fu fu fu FAR 
calendar invited afternoon 


If the teacher so desires, the pupil can use the counting 
he has done in time work, placing the accent of the count 
wherever desired. 

The teacher may write on the slate accented syllables 
representing words, and have pupils give her words that 
are so accented as: 


Far fu Far fu fu 

Can dy Yes ter day 

Moth er cal en dar 

Hun dred Straw ber ries, ete. 
A pril, ete. 

Introduce and use the accent mark (’). Write the words 
on the slate and mark the syllables with the proper ac- 
cent, using words such as candy, polite, Washington. 

Note. In introducing the accent mark explain clearly 
that it is the same as the important far. Lines may be 
drawn to indicate the syllables and the mark put over 
the accented syllable, as 


that will fit. 


Use words of various syllables and accents. 
Teacher: ‘‘On which syllable is the accent?’’ 
Pupil: ‘‘It is on the syllable.’’ 

Teacher: ‘‘Tell me a word with syllables. 
which syllable is the accent?’’ 

C. Phrases, Expressions, Clauses, Sentences: 


1. The accented word may be written in larger letters 
than the others. 


Write ....’.... ....... ........ On the slate and ask for words 
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2. It may have a line drawn under it. 
3. It may have the accent mark drawn above it. 


4. It may have far above it while fu is placed above 
the unaccented words, as: 


a. A glass of MILK. 
b. A cake of soap. 
c. In the hall (’). 
d. fu fu fu FAR fu 
I did not see it. 


MARJORIE THORNTON, 
Head Teacher, Canton Day-School 
Canton, Ohio. 


THE TEACHER’S READING 


What are they reading? is a question that, in one furm 
or another, repeatedly evokes answer in popular print. 

The indefinite ‘‘they’’ in the question may mean young 
folks. Our attention is frequently called to the fact that 
they are not reading what their parents did as children. 
Or it may mean grown-ups, as in a recent boast of a widely 
circulated magazine for women that the publication num- 
bers as many men as women among its readers. Again, 
‘‘they’’ may refer to some vague class of readers, an in- 
stance of which lately appeared in an article by one of 
the literati under the title, ‘‘What They Are Reading In 
Books,’’ by which was meant, what the characters in books 
are reading. 

But when in the longest look backward can we recall 
anything in periodical literature about the reading done by 
teachers? It seems to be assumed by writers who disregard 
the subject that teachers read a lot of ‘‘high-brow stuff’’ 
that nobody else is interested in, and there the matter is 
dropped. 
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As one of the more than two thousand members of our 
branch of the teaching profession, or one of that much 
larger army, the profession as a whole, the writer had 
been reading along professional lines for some time when 
he began to wonder what others engaged in the same call- 
ing were reading. In their ramifications in that part of 
the vast field of literature in which teachers are sup- 
posed to be especially interested what trails, new or 
otherwise, were they following? As a short cut to in- 
formation on that point the writer asked several of 
the foremost librarians in this broad land of books: ‘‘ What 
are school teachers as a profession reading ?”’ 

According to the condensed opinion of these authorities, 
teachers in their personal reading indulge their appetite 
as do other individuals, their professional reading, of 
which they do a great deal, being for the most part taken 
under pressure of necessity. The head of the schools de- 
partment of the Chicago Public Library states that the 
professional reading done by teachers is largely about new 
methods of teaching. The following list of subjects as 
given by him are those most called for by the teachers: 
Mental Tests and Testing; Project Method; Silent Read- 
ing; Motivation; Socialized Recitation; Assembly Periods; 
Gifted and Subnormal Children; Vocational Education ; 
Visual Education; Citizenship Courses; Curriculum 
Making. 

The Chicago Library publishes a very useful bulletin, a 
recent issue of which announces ‘‘Fifty Educational 
Books’’ for the year. Listed in this bulletin are books 
well worth the perusal by teachers in all branches of the 
profession. Among the authors of these ‘‘Fifty Best’’ 
are such authorities on educational subjects as E. P. 
Cubberley, F. N. Freeman, W. S. Monroe and Rudolph 
Pintner. 

Illuminative as was this data courteously furnished by 
the librarians, it was not definite or comprehensive enough. 
Apparently there was only one way to get the required 
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facts and figures and that was to ask the teachers them- 
selves what they read. <A personal interview with two 
thousand scattered members of the profession, the ma- 
jority of whom never attend a national gathering of in- 
structors of the deaf, was out of the question. The only 
alternative was to resort to a questionnaire. 

Copies of a questionnaire on the subject of this article 
were sent to fifty schools for the deaf in the United States 
and Canada, also to the public schools of a representative 
American city, for distribution among the teachers. The 
response from a great majority of these schools merits a 
word of appreciation of their interest in the subject, and 
speaks handsomely of the professional courtesy of their 
chief executive officers. A sufficiently large number of 
answers to the questionnaire were received to give in the 
tabulated results a fair idea of what our teachers are 
reading. 


In consideration of the fact that during the school year 
teachers have very little time for answering questions 
other than those of their pupils, the questionnaire, as the 
following indicates, was made as brief as possible: 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
Subject: The Teacher’s Reading 


. What kind of reading, aside from periodical literature, do you 
devote most time to (fiction, biography, history, travel, religious 
reading, etc.) 

. Do you read books on educational subjects? 

. What book or books on educational psychology do you consider 
the best? 

. What book or books have you found most profitable to you in 
your work as a teacher? 

. What educational periodicals do you read? (name them in the 
order of their value to you as a teacher.) 

. Do you make a practice of reading the Bible regularly? 

. If a teacher of an advanced class, do you supervise your pupil’s 
reading outside the school course, or assist them in it in any 
way? 

. Are you a graduate of a college? A normal school? A high 
school? 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
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The answers to these few questions expressed a wide 
range of opinion that turned a flood of light on a neglected 
subject. Many of the answers exceeded the space al- 
lotted them on the question blank, giving much informa- 
tion that might be commented on with profit outside the 
limits of this article, which centers on the following di- 
gest: 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
From Schools for the Deaf 


Kind of reading, in order preferred: 
Fiction, history, biography, religious reading, educational 
works, travel, poetry, social science. 

Read books on educational subjects: 
87 per cent in the affirmative. 


Authors of books on educational psychology, in order preferred: 
(1) James; (2) Thorndike; (3) O’Shea, Starch, Pestalozzi; 
(4) Froebel; (5) Pillsbury, J. Adams, Arnold; (6) Dewey, 
Pyle, Kirkpatrick, Buell; (7) Colvin, Judd, Hall, La Rue, 
Swift; (8) Porter, Smith. 

4. Books found most profitable to the profession, in order named: 

Formation and Development of Speech 

First Lessons in English 

Five-Slate System 

Mechanism of Speech 

Montessori’s Books 

Language Stories and Drills 

Principles and Practice 

The Muller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading 

English Phrases and Idioms 

5. Educational periodicals most read, in order named: 

American Annals of the Deaf, Volta Review, Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans, Oralism and Auralism, The 
School Journal, The Progressive Teacher, School Arts Ma- 
gazine. 

6. Read the Bible regularly: 

56 per cent in the affirmative 

7. Supervise pupils’ reading outside the school course: 
44 per cent in the affirmative. 

8. Educational attainments of teachers who answered questionnaire: 
Graduates of universities 3 per cent 
Graduates of colleges 32 per cent 
Graduates of normal schools 33 per cent 
Graduates of high schools 64 per cent 


From the data elicited by ‘the initial question, it is 
found that 60 per cent of the teachers of the deaf and 
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76 per cent of the teachers in the city public schools who 
were questioned devote most of their reading time to fic- 
tion. This fact does not detract from the reputation of 
the profession for intellectuality, however, as the read- 
ing of fiction is a common means of mental relaxation 
with some of the most eminent thinkers. An author of 
religious books whose works have inspired a myriad of 
souls was in the habit of reading novels as a refreshing 
diversion. After the day’s—or the year’s—hard work, 
it is but natural for the average teacher to prefer light 
reading to that which requires further mental effort. 

Next to fiction the teachers in both the schools for the 
deaf and the schools for the hearing recorded their pref- 
erence for history, after which biography was named by 
the former and religious reading by the latter. 


It is complimentary to the profession that approxi- 
mately 87 per cent of the teachers in the schools for the 
deaf and 88 per cent of the teachers in the other schools 
covered by the questionnaire read books on educational 
subjects. The times demand that the followers of any 
calling worthy of the name keep up with their line of 
business. An expert mechanic once confided to me, ‘‘I’d 
prefer some other kind of reading to this’’ (pointing to 
a publication about machinery) ‘‘but I’m obliged to keep 
posted on my work.’’ A beekeeper who was evidently 
‘‘innocent of books’’ said in my hearing that he didn’t 
read much, but that he did read his ‘‘bee literatur.’’ 
And yet there are teachers who, by their own admission, 
do no professional reading. 

On the question as to the best books on educational 
psychology there was a notable diversity of opinion among 
the teachers who recorded the names of their favorite au- 
thors on that subject. This was to be expected with such 
a galaxy of psychological works as we have to choose 
from. Of the making of books there is indeed no end 
when it comes to that branch of educational science. But 
amidst the multiplicity of books on psychology there is one 
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luminary who more than any other is a guiding star to our 
profession. It is a significant fact that the name of Wil- 
liam James was mentioned almost as many times by the 
teachers who answered the question as were the names 
of all the others in the list put together. 


A teacher who, being a graduate of two universities, has 
probably read as extensively on educational subjects as 
any other in our branch of the profession remarks that 
all books on educational psychology are ‘‘deadly dull.’’ 
As to that it may be observed that in writing these books 
the learned authors were well aware that they were not 
producing fictitious ‘‘best sellers’? and did not aim to 
captivate the reader’s imagination after the manner of 
the short-story writer. The popular distaste for books 
that yield their nectar only to deep thinking gives way to 
appetite under the spell of a book like James’s ‘‘Talks to 
Teachers,’’ however, for that exceptional contribution to 
psychological literature grips the heart of any reader who 
is interested in human nature. 

An example of the nuggets of thought that repay what 
seems to the average reader a tedious journey through 
dreary wastes in the reading of books on psychology is 
noted in the following extracts from ‘‘Youth,’’ by G. 
Stanley Hall: 


Play is motor poetry. Too early distinction between play and 
work should not be taught. Education perhaps should begin with 
directing childish sports aright: 

Although pedagogues make vast claims for the moralizing effect 
of schooling, I can not find a single criminologist who is satisfied 
with the modern. school, while most bring the severest indictments 
against it for the blind assumption that the three R’s or any 
merely intellectual training can moralize. 


As to the place psychology is entitled to in modern edu- 
cation, here is a thought from William McDougall: 


If education, properly understood and practised, is what the 
word implies, a drawing out of the powers of the mind, a wise 
direction and control of the process of spontaneous development of 
innate tendencies, surely, when every civilized nation devotes enor- 
mous sums of money and the self-sacrificing energy of many thou- 
sands of teachers to the work of educating its children, it must be 
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worth while to find out what are those innate tendencies and what 
is their normal course of development. 

Question 4, like the one that precedes it, admits of a 
wide range of answers that necessarily include the names 
of many of the eminent psychologists previously men- 
tioned. Nor was that old stand-by of the teacher—the 
dictionary—overlooked, the mention of which by those who 
put it first in their lists of books found most helpful 
to them in their work speaks voluminously for their hon- 
esty. For, if the profession as a whole confessed on this 
point, it would have to accord a place of honor to Noah 
Webster that none of the other authors mentioned is 
entitled to. And it should not be necessary to stress the 
educational value of the Book of Books. The fact that 
the Bible was not mentioned often in the answers to the 
question under consideration indicates that the supreme 
Book is too generally regarded as something apart from 
every-day affairs, a mere ornament for the table. Yet it 
is in that sacred ‘‘library’’ that we find these matchless 
maxims for those who have to do with the instruction of 
the youth: ‘‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
knowledge.’’ ‘‘Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and even when he is old he will not depart from it.’’ 

The prominent place given to books on the teaching of 
speech in answer to the question as to the books found 
most profitable to the profession is accounted for by the 
fact that about 80 per cent of American teachers of the 
deaf are hearing teachers who naturally employ the 
oral method. 

Notebooks figure conspicuously in the answers to this 
question, and rightly so. For it is safe to say that more 
teachers have been helped to a successful career by the use 
of plain, practical notebooks made while taking their train- 
ing than by a whole shelf full of the most profound au- 
thorities on pedagogy. 

But to some of us no list of books considered helpful 
to teachers of the deaf is complete without mention of the 
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‘‘Life of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet,’’ by his son, Edward 
Miner Gallaudet. It has wisely been said that the most 
profitable and inspiring reading is biography. The writer 
does not know of another biography, not excepting that of 
the great De l’Epée, from which teachers of the deaf can 
get so much inspiration as radiates from the thrilling por- 
trayal of the noble career of the founder of the education 
of the deaf in America. An appreciative reading of that 
book imbues the teacher with new vision and enthusiasm 
for his or her work. The heads of American schools for 
the deaf might well include in the list of questions usu- 
ally asked applicants for positions as teachers the query, 
‘Have you read the biography of Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet?’’ 

The question asking what educational periodicals the 
teacher read brought out a fuller response than did the 
two preceding ones, and the reason is obvious. For during 
the greater part of the year the busy profession takes its 
literary pabulum, aside from that required by the school 
courses, mostly in light repasts rather than in the full 
meals afforded by books. The majority of the teachers 
of the deaf, as shown by the answers to this question, con- 
sider the Annals the periodical most valuable to the pro- 
fession. The magnificent educational work carried on by 
this publication, so inconspicuously yet so tellingly, is a 
splendid monument to the lifelong labors of its late editor, 
Dr. Edward Allen Fay. 

The Volta Review, which is supplementing in an admir- 
able manner the work of the older of these two most popu- 
lar publications, was named second in most of the answers 
to the question. It is a significant fact that the Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans, which was given first 
place in the lists received from teachers in schools for 
the hearing, is almost as popular among the teachers of 
the deaf. 

Under ‘‘ Educational Periodicals’’ should come the pub- 
lications issued by our schools for the deaf, but that 
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would be a doubtful designation to apply to some of them. 
At the same time it should be remarked that there are 
many ideals as to what a school paper should be, and 
these ideals as they find expression in our ‘‘little paper 
family’’ are on the whole commendable. 


That the interests of the children should receive ample 
consideration in the make-up of a school paper goes with- 
out saying. But to make the paper a young folks’ affair 
from the first page to the last is like turning a whole house 
into a playroom. The school paper should not only pro- 
vide suitable reading matter for the pupils, but, edi- 
torially and otherwise, it should also give the teachers 
something to think about. The writer frequently ob- 
serves a group of teachers gathered around a pile of 
papers from our schools as if in search of something. At 
times they appear to find what they are looking for, but 
usually they act as if the pickings were pretty lean. 


In view of the fact that our free educational institu- 
tions had their inception in the altruistic spirit imparted 
by the Holy Scriptures, it is gratifying to note that the 
majority of the teachers of the deaf who answered the 
questionnaire (56 per cent) are regular readers of the 
Bible. The percentage of Bible readers among the teachers 
in the schools for the hearing who were questioned on 
that point is much larger—90 per cent. The reason for 
the marked difference between these figures is that in the 
state where the schools having the larger percentage of 
Bible readers are located the reading of the Bible in 
the public schools is required by law. 

In answering the question about regular Bible reading 
one of the teachers said that he could not become inter- 
ested in the Bible. Those who have not learned to appre- 
ciate the Scriptures, not merely for their excellence as 
literature, but chiefly for the sustenance they afford the 
inner life, should read the confession of a Bible enthu- 
siast that appeared in the American Magazine for Decem- 
ber, 1924, under the title, ‘‘The Most Important Thing 
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In My Life.’’ The article was written by Dr. Howard A. 
Kelly, one of the greatest surgeons this enlightened age has 
produced. Dr. Kelly has delved deeply into the mysteries 
of science inside and outside his profession, and yet with 
all his learning he considers the Bible so much more won- 
derful than ‘‘God’s other book,’’ as he calls the book of 
nature, that, giving a subordinate place in his leisure to 
his avocation as a naturalist, he devotes from one to four 
hours a day to the study of the inexhaustible Word. 

That only 44 per cent of the teachers who answered 
the seventh question affirm that they go beyond the usual 
requirements made of teachers and assist their pupils in 
their reading outside the school course is due to the 
fact that this question applies only to teachers of ad- 
vanced classes. 

The teacher is the fountain head from which the pupil 
largely gets his inspiration for his reading as well as for 
his other pursuits. The writer has seen a pupil go to the 
library at the first opportunity after school hours to draw 
a book that his teacher had casually mentioned in his pres- 
ence during a recitation. The contents of the volume thus 
drawn at haphazard would very likely prove far beyond 
the pupil’s mental range, but that would not discourage 
him from venturing again into the deep recesses of book- 
dom. A timely word from a well-read teacher may save a 
young mird hungry for books much profitless groping. 


The teacher’s educational attainments have much to do 
with his or her reading, as was emphasized by the answers 
to the final question of the given list. As a rule, the 
graduates of higher institutions of learning who answered 
the questionnaire indicated by their answers that they 
were better read than those who had not had the same 
educational advantages. And it follows that the teacher 
who has done the more reading usually possesses the more 
general, as well as special, knowledge and accordingly 
should be the better equipped mentally for the very diffi- 
cult work of training the young idea. 


396 The Teacher’s Reading 


From the attractive lists of books on educational sub- 
jects given in the answers to the questionnaire is taken 
the following course of reading, which indicates the books 
on those subjects most read by the majority of the 
teachers of our schools: 


History of Education 


History of Education Paul Monroe 
Modern Developments in Educational Practice....J. Adams 
Public Education in the United States.................. E. P. Cubberley 


Child Study 


Youth, Its Education, Regimen and Hygiene......G. S. Hall 

Fundamentals of Child Study... E. A. Kirkpatrick 
Psychology of Normal and Subnormal Children...W. H. Smith 
Psychology—The Study of Behavior Wm. McDougall 
Introduction to Child Psychology...................... C. W. Waddle 


The Science of Teaching 


Talks to Teachers 

Method OF the C. A. MeMurry 
The Theory of Educational Measurements W. S. Monroe 
The Psychology of the Common Branches............ F. N. Freeman 
The Psychology of Learning 


. Social Science 


All the Children of All the People i 

The foregoing list suggests a gold mine in the field of 
pedagogics—one that holds a lasting lure for the profes- 
sion. But fascinating as are the master minds of the 
books named therein, the reader who really thinks is not 
blinded by their brilliance to their occasional errors. For 
instance, in his admirable book entitled ‘‘Public Educa- 
tion in the United States,’’ E. P. Cubberley, in referring 
to the education of the deaf, makes the following assertion 
which, as may be noted by those who are acquainted with 
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our schools, is erroneous when applied to the state schools 
for the deaf of to-day: 

State institutions can not conveniently receive such children 
before they are twelve years of age, whereas deaf children who 


learn to speak and read the lips should begin to receive instruction 
at the age of three or four. 


Further on in the same book we read: 


The education of the deaf is one of the most difficult under- 
takings in our entire educational plan, but where successful the 
results to society are large. 

The education of the deaf, contrary to the inference 
implied by the foregoing statement, is being carried on 
successfully so generally throughout this land of whose 
schools the author writes, that the restriction he makes in 
‘‘where successful’’ sounds quite out of daie. 


The theoretical errors of Rousseau have often been 
pointed out, but his dynamic ideals that have been woven 
into our educational system cover the multitude of his 
sins as an authority on pedagogy. 

The number of teachers who in answering the ques- 
tionnaire fell back on the threadbare excuse, ‘‘I have no 
time,’’ was notably large. It seems that if anyone is ever 
justified in making that excuse, it is the busy teacher. 
But when it comes to our reading, telltale facts indicate 
that, as a rule, the correct interpretation of such an ex- 
cuse is ‘‘I don’t care to,’’ or ‘‘I don’t know how.’’ If one 
has not acquired the reading habit in youth, it goes against 
the grain for him to read such comparatively ‘‘dry stuff’’ 
as books on psychology. There is no appetite in the 
reader to induce this contact with great minds. On the 
other hand, one may have an impelling desire to get the 
most out of his reading and yet fail to make satisfactory 
progress in it. 

For those who have not learned the art of rapid read- 
ing, a course in silent reading such as any intelligent per- 
son can give himself with the aid of a good book on the 
subject (C. H. Judd’s and J. H. O’Brien’s are among 
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the best) should prove profitable. One need not be a Car- 
lyle or a Macaulay with the innate ability to read a page 
at a glance to make use of this time-saving method of 
imbibing the contents of books. 

Another observable point in the A, B, C of our reading, 
which lifelong process Carlyle significantly called the 
whole of an education, is that it is not the amount of 
reading one does that gives the fullness of culture pos- 
sessed by the well-read person, but rather the thorough as- 
similation of what is read. An eminent Bible scholar, on 
being questioned as to how he had acquired his great 
knowledge of the Scriptures, simply said, ‘‘I meditated 
the Bible through several times.”’’ 


According to a familiar Baconian adage, reading makes 
a full man. Reading has much to do with the making of 
a teacher and with keeping him or her mentally fit. When 
the great Arnold of Rugby was asked why he kept up his 
reading on certain subjects about which he was already 
well informed, he replied: ‘‘Because I prefer to have 
my pupils drink from a running stream rather than from 
a stagnant pool.’’ 

From the summarized results of the questionnaire 
herein given, the reader may make his own deductions 
as to the reading done by the profession. The questioning 
of the teachers the collection of this material necessitated 
proved interesting and instructive to the questioner; 
and if the answering of the questionnaire stimulated in 
any degree the answerers’ interest in educational reading, 
both operations were well worth while. 


JOHN H. McFARLANE, 
Instructor in the Alabama School, 
Talladega, Ala. 
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AN OUTLINE OF FIRST-YEAR LANGUAGE WORK 
AT THE MINNESOTA SCHOOL 


It is impossible for a deaf child to become proficient 
in the use of language unless he has the necessary foun- 
dation. Realizing the great importance of this, language 
teaching is begun the first day the child enters school. 

In teaching words the names of the most common ani- 
mals, things with which the pupils are familiar, are 
taught first. 

The word, with its modifying article, is written on the 
large slate and a picture also is drawn to illustrate the 
word. The pupil makes an effort to copy the word. 
Often days are spent on the mastery of it but it is 
never left until each member of the class can write it. 

A second word with its accompanying picture or real 
object is given, then a third, a fourth, and so on. 

The children take the words from the lips, write them 
on the wall slates and then assure the teacher that they 
know them by pointing to the word and then to the 
object or picture which the word represents. 

After twenty-five nouns have been taught, the intran- 
sitive verb is taken up. ‘‘Run’’ is the first verb taught. 
After boys, girls, women and men have run, the pupils 
are shown the chart and asked if certain things can run. 
Oftentimes they say without hesitation that they have 
seen hats and balls running at great speed. But when 
attention is called to the fact that balls and hats are not 
equipped with legs for running, they readily see the 
fallacy of this idea. 

As soon as two or three verbs have been taught, sen- 
tence building is begun. The teacher writes: <A 
ran. A fell. A sewed. The child supplies the 


proper subject. Later on it is only necessary to write a 
list of verbs on the wall slate to show the child that 
sentences are to be built from them. 
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The following intransitive verbs are taught at this 
time in the year: ran, fell, cried, slept, jumped, sat 
down, sewed, walked, laughed, swam, flew, wrote, stood 
up, coughed, hopped, skated, danced and crawled. 

The time now approaches for beginning the transitive 
verb so the teacher must be forehanded in her teaching 
of nouns that will be necessary in eating, drinking, hold- 
ing, throwing, breaking, ete. 

‘*Ate,’’ being a verb common to all living things, is 
usually the first transitive verb taught. Actions are 
performed until it is clear in the child’s mind that an 
object must follow this form of the verb. 

From the first use of verbs the child who performs 
the act uses the personal pronoun ‘‘I.’’ Now after ten 
or twelve transitive verbs have been taught the object 
‘‘me’’ is introduced. 

With the transitive as with the intransitive, every new 
verb is used in the building of sentences. This is a part 
of every day’s program. This also gives the child an 
opportunity to use the new nouns he has learned. 

After this the colors—red, blue, green, yellow, black, 
brown, white, pink, gray, tan—and other modifying 
words, as: fat, bad, small, sick, large, are taught. They 
are used in actions, as: 

Ruth carried a red book. 

A white dog followed me. 

A man drove a black horse. 

A bad boy stole a cap. 

I ate a brown cooky. 

A tall man fed a small horse. 

While the drill on colors has been going on, names of 
parts of the body have been among the nouns learned, as 
the possessive is our next step. If any one has a griev- 
ance, now is the time for revenge, for the action work is 
such that faces must be washed, hair combed, arms 
pinched, ears pulled, noses scratched and fingers bitten 
until the apostrophe is firmly fixed in each mind. 

The preposition is the next principle in the laying of 
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a firm foundation. ‘‘Around”’ is the first one taught as 
it can be used with an intransitive verb and thus avoid 
too complicated work. The pupils run around benches, 
dance around chairs, hop around pointers and skate 
around baskets. ‘‘Over’’ is the second preposition and 
like ‘‘around’’ it is first used with the intransitive, but 
after this ‘‘on,’’ ‘‘into,’’ ‘‘under,’’ ‘‘behind,’’ ‘‘from,’’ 
and ‘‘out of’’ are taught with the transitive. ‘‘To’’ is 
not taught until further on when an object can be picked 
up and given to someone. 

After the eight prepositions have been mastered, ‘‘he’’ 
and ‘‘she’’ are taken up. This is a very easy principle 
so the class can soon pass on to the objective ‘‘it.’’ 
And now the child first wakens to the fact that he 
knows much and not only knows it but can express it in 
English. It is not unusual at this stage of the game 
to have the children come in and speak or write sev- 
eral connected sentences as: 


Maurice found a eat. 

He picked it up. 

He carried it into a house. 

He put it into a box, 

‘*Him’’ and ‘‘her’’ (object) follow closely on the 
heels of ‘‘it’’ and are treated in the same way. Sequence 
work is used from the day pronouns are begun. The 
teacher gives the commands orally and the child performs 
the action. This stimulates attention for if one child 
fails any one of the others is likely to be called to take 
his place. The others must watch carefully and be able 
to write in correct sequence the action performed, as: 


Rose took a pointer from a table. 
She put it on the floor. 

She rolled it. 

She jumped over it. 

She danced around it. 

She picked it up. 

She put it on the window sill. 
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‘*His’’ and ‘‘her’’ (possessive) follow with actions, as: 


Harriet called Bernice. 

She hugged her. 

She kissed her. 

She washed her face. 

She combed her hair. 

She took some money out of a purse. 
She gave it to her. 

Bernice put it into her pocket. 
She thanked Harriet. 

Dan followed Clifford. 

He pushed him, 

Clifford fell. 

He hurt his elbow. 

Dan picked him up. 

He petted him. 

He brushed his trousers. 

He took some candy out of a bag. 
He gave it to Clifford. 

Clifford thanked him. 


When these pronouns are so thoroughly fixed in the 
child’s mind that he can use them without hesitation, 


‘‘we’’ and ‘‘they’’ are begun. Action work in sequence 
using fifteen or twenty sentences may now be written. 
‘‘Them’’ and ‘‘us’’ follow, as: 


Miss Quinn called Adolph and Marjorie. 
She took a basket from a shelf. 
She gave it to them. 

They thanked her. 

Adolph climbed a tree. 

He picked many apples. 

He threw them on the grass. 
Marjorie picked them up. 

She put them into the basket. 

They went home. 

They gave the apples to Miss Quinn. 
She thanked them. 

She peeled the apples. 

She made a pie. 

Adolph and Marjorie ate it. 


9? 


The last pronouns in the year’s work are ‘‘our’’ and 
‘‘their.’’ After this, two objects are used instead of 
two pupils, as: 

Ruth took a book and a box from a table. 


She put the book into the box. 
She gave them to Glen. 
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He thanked her. 

He put them on a chair. 

He took the book out of the box. 
He opened it. 

He read it. 

He shut it. 

He put it into a drawer. 
He picked up the box. 

He put it behind the screen. 
Maurice stole it. 

He ran away. 

Glen caught him. 

He scolded him. 

He took the box from him. 
He put it on the table. 


The last stone in the year’s foundation is description 
of a person, as: 


Bernice has blue eyes. 

She has light hair. 

She has on a pink dress. 

She has on a white collar. 

She has on a white belt. 

She has on black slippers. 

She has on short white stockings. 
She has on some pretty beads. 
She has on a ring. 


Names of the days of the week and numbers to ten in- 
clusive are taught. 


The class has also learned the following sentences and 
can use them as occasion demands: 


I am well. 

I am happy. 

I am warm. 

I am cold. 

I love you. 

I love Mama. 

I love Papa. 

I want to see Mama. 

I want to go home. 
Thank you. 

You are weleome. 

May I get some water? 
May I leave the room? 
I like to go to school. 
Good morning. 

Good bye. 
My name is 
I am 


years old. 
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I live in 

I have brothers. 

I have sisters. 
is my teacher, 


By the time school closes the pupils have a vocabu- 
lary of more than five hundred words. They can take 
them from the lips, spell them, use them intelligently 
in sentences and speak them. The speech at all times 
may not be perfect, but while they have been acquiring 
speech they have also acquired a medium for expressing 
their wants, thoughts and emotions. 

On the day this was written—April 21, 1926—children 
who entered school September 15, 1925, and who knew 
neither a written nor a spoken word came into the school- 
room and spoke understandingly the following sentences: 

A man led a black cow. 

Marjorie threw a pillow over a bed. 

A’ woman made a yellow dress. 

My sister gave some money to me. 

I threw a large brown ball. 

Adolph tore my trousers. 

A woman washed my ears. 

A boy poured some water into a pan. 

He carried it. 

He gave it to a dog. 

It drank it. 

A woman went to town. 

She bought a coat. 

She gave it to me. 

I thanked her. 

I led a black horse. 

It ate the grass. 

The doctor saw my eye. 

A tall woman carried a large brown basket. 

A bird made a nest. 

I caught a butterfly. 

Let no one think that this has not been a very intensive 
year’s work for all concerned, for the teacher must be 
on the alert every minute of the time. There has been 
eareful drill and constant repetition until each principle 
taught has been mastered. For instance, after six or 
eight nouns have been taught, they are used as a spelling 
lesson. The teacher speaks the words and the entire 


class turns to the wall slates and writes them. Every 
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day the new words taught are added to the list and 
when it becomes too long to write each day the new words 
taught are added while the earlier ones are dropped. 

In this way, with a lesson of twenty-four words, each 
word has been written and spelled many, many times. 

In the same way, when sentence building is begun each 
verb is used time and again until crowded off the board 
by new ones. 

A system of symbols which is in use here is very help- 
ful in language teaching. The sentence, ‘‘A boy ran,’’ 
is symbolized thus: 


35 S 


A boy fran. 


The symbol 3 signifies the article or adjective, S= subject, 
and the last symbol stands for the intransitive verb in 
the past tense. When transitive verbs are introduced, 
the following symbols are used: 


3s r 38 


dog ate some meat. 


In the preceding verb symbol the line curves under to 
show that there is no subject, but in the second sentence 
the verb symbol extends toward the ‘‘O’’ showing that 
the sentence is incomplete. 

The adjectives are marked with a 3; possessive, 2; 
prepositional phrase, —4; adverb, 5; conjunction, X; and 
compliment, C. These are all the language forms taught 
the first year. 

Our success in language work is due mainly to the se- 
quence action work and dictation. 

Action work is nothing more than a representation of 
everyday life. It is a practical method of teaching lan- 
guage and its scope is almost unlimited. By the use 
of pantomime and objects and pictures most of the life 
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which the child observes outside can be brought into the 
schoolroom and expressed in English. In this way logical 
thinking is cultivated and it is a wonderful aid to mem- 
ory as well as imagination. 

Dictation is begun at the very first of the year’s work. 
First words, then sentences of three words, as: ‘‘A baby 
eried.’’ ‘‘A boy slept.’’ The child takes them from the 
lips and writes them on his slate. As the different prin- 
ciples are introduced, longer and more complicated sen- 
tences are given, as: 

A mouse stole some cheese. 

A blue bird ate a worm. 

A man drove a white horse. 

Mama washed a baby’s face. 

A snake bit a boy’s foot. 


A dog ran around a house. 
A cat put a kitten into a basket. 


After pronouns are introduced, short stories involving 


the pronouns under consideration are told daily, using 
names of children in the class, as: 


Adolph went to town. 

He bought an orange. 

He carried it home. 

He gave it to Rose. 

She thanked him. 

She put it into her pocket. 

She washed her hands. 

She took the orange out of her pocket, 
She peeled it. 

She ate it. 


When the plural pronouns are taken up, the actions 
and stories become more complicated, as: 


One day Glen and Clifford put on their hats. 
They went to a river. 

They sat down on the ground. 

They took off their shoes and stockings. 
They waded into the water. 

After a while a turtle bit -Clifford’s foot. 
They ran out of the water. 

They put on their shoes and stockings. 
Glen led Clifford to the hospital. 

He told the nurse about the turtle. 

She telephoned to the doctor. 

Pretty soon the doctor came. 

He saw Clifford’s foot. 


Spelling 


He put some medicine on it. 

The nurse put a plaster on it. 
Clifford and Glen went outdoors, 
They played. 

By and by Clifford’s foot was better. 


In this story Glen must say ‘‘Clifford and I,’’ and 
where the teacher says ‘‘they,’’ ‘‘their’’ and ‘‘them”’ 
these two boys must say ‘‘we,’’ ‘‘our’’ and ‘‘us.’’ 

This is also a wonderful opportunity to teach the cor- 
rect use of the definite article and simple idiomatic words 
and phrases. 

By this time the children vie with one another in 
bringing into the schoolroom news of outside happenings 
which they express in either speech or written language. 

But after all the measure of success depends not alone 
on the method. The teacher must have not only ability, 
but also a thorough knowledge of her work and a zeal to 
instil in her pupils a desire for knowledge. The best 
methods will fail in the hands of an incompetent or in- 
experienced teacher. 

NANNIE A. POLLARD, 
Principal in the Minnesota School, 
Faribault, Minn. 


SPELLING 


Causes oF MissPELLING A WorD WITH REMEDIAL 
MEAsuRES SUGGESTED 


If one may judge by what one reads in the newspapers 
and magazines, the subject in the schools of chief inter- 
est to the layman to-day is spelling. Statements are re- 
peatedly made that we are losing ground in spelling 
efficiency because the energy of pupils is being dissi- 
pated by the study of ‘‘fads’’ and that they are not 
in consequence being drilled sufficiently in spelling. 
Others say that good spellers are born and not made, 
and so it does not make much difference whether the 
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pupils are trained in spelling or not. All sorts of opin- 
ions and counsel have been offered for the solution. 
Possibly the chief reason why there is this disagreement 
in regard to spelling is because we are dealing with an 
‘‘extremely complex subject.’’ 

Poor spelling shows a lack of literary culture, and indi- 
cates that the one involved reads but little or does not 
read carefully. Since spelling is a matter of accurate 
observation, this failing suggests that the person’s gen- 
eral powers of observation have not been trained. A 
person who has not observed the proper spelling of words 
that must have come before him repeatedly may be un- 
reliable in other observations he is required to make. 
A good observer is likely to be a good speller and con- 
sequently every lesson ‘which leads a child to adopt cor- 
rect methods of observation must indirectly have a good 
effect upon his spelling. 

The function of spelling is to teach children how to 
spell correctly and to use in an accurate way the words 
which are commonly met with in life, and to form such 
habits of study that new words will be learned as the 
need for them arises. As the learning process is affected 
by the purpose of the learner, teachers should avoid al- 
lowing pupils to entertain the intention merely to retain 
temporarily. Not only permanent retention, but the ability 
to reproduce spontaneously and automatically written 
discourse should be the purpose of the learner. It is 
obvious that there is a check to the even flow of thought 
in writing when one has to think how to spell, for then 
the attention is drawn from the thought to the mechanism 
of expression. 

The process of teaching spelling depends mainly upon 
a correct visual or auditory image coordinated with the 
correct motor control. In order to get correct spelling 
from our pupils we should use these forces and work for 
a better training of the senses involved. If the mental 
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image of the word is correct by means of visualization 
or hearing and if the motor control is accurate, the word 
will be spelled correctly; otherwise an error will result. 
Ordinarily our methods of teaching spelling do not take 
advantage of the sense training to the extent that is pos- 
sible or desirable. The method in general use is the 
teaching of words, and the study of words by the pupils. 
In many cases the first step is left out entirely. The fact 
is testing in spelling has been emphasized far more than 
the teaching of spelling. 

There is no short cut to spelling. Painstaking work 
by the pupil and direct instruction by the teacher are 
necessary to accomplish the result of being a good speller. 
Incidental teaching of spelling is not a substitute for 
direct instruction and its results are inferior. Nor should 
too much reliance upon rules displace direct instruction. 
In fact, one authority advocates that ‘‘the teaching of 
rules should be abandoned and the time spent in teach- 
ing the word directly.’’ 


The problem of spelling has been approached: 


1. By seeking to discover precisely the words which we 
most frequently need to spell; 

2. By attempting to grade these words scientifically ; 

3. By attempting to discover the most economical 
methods of learning them; and 

4. By devising means by which progress in learning 
the words may be measured. 


The first step in the economy of time in learning to 
spell is to see that the pupil learns to spell those words 
which he needs to learn and no others. Business and 
social correspondence and the newspapers have been held 
as the standard gauge for the selection of the words. 
Many lists have been made. Dr. Ayres’ ‘‘Measuring 
Seale for Ability in Spelling’’ of 1,000 words is uni- 
versally conceded to be the best list. Dr. Buckingham’s 
‘*Extension of the Ayres’ Spelling Scale,’’ with 1,505 
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words, probably ranks second. Economy of time in 
spelling sanctions teaching to 100% perfection of spelling 
ability a small number of common words used over and 
over again by all who write, and a reasonable command 
over other words (supplementary list) which find their 
way into a child’s written vocabulary. Dr. Starch places 
the figure of the words to be taught at approximately 
2,600 words. New York City recommends 3,800 words 
for Grades II to VIII. Berkeley, Cal., recommends a 
minimum of 4,700 words for Grades II to VIII. Dr. 
Franklin N. Jones, of South Dakota, in his experiments 
found that the very words that give most trouble are 
almost invariably found in the second and third grade 
lists and faithfully appear throughout the subsequent 
years. Over nine-tenths of all words misspelled by 1,050 
grade students were found in these two lists. The sec- 
ond grade list also contains the very useful words of all 
grades. 


All the spelling experts seem to agree upon these two 
fundamental principles: 


1. Give only about thirty words a week, of which only 
half should be new words and the rest review words, 
with a short period of fifteen minutes a day or sev- 
enty-five minutes per week. 


. Not only learning the words but constantly review- 
ing them until they can be written automatically 
when the proper stimulus arises, with the minimum 
thought as to sequence of letters, as well as spelled 
orally is an important factor in learning to spell. 


CAUSES OF MISSPELLING OF A WORD 

Two important causes of misspelling of a word are: 

1. The inability of the pupil to form an image, either 
visual, auditory, or motor, of the word which is 
being considered ; 

. The inability of the pupil to translate the pronun- 
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ciation of the word into a spelling unless the word 
becomes a part of the experience of the child. 

Four minor causes of mispelling of a word are: 

(a). The effect of a vowel; 

(b). The effect of a consonant; 

(c). The effect of silent letters; 

(d). The effect of a long word. 

1. The Image.—Sensory defects of the eye or the ear, 
or poor observation of the words themselves, the lack of 
special ability to notice small differences in words, are 
prolific causes of poor spelling. Totally deaf children, 
who are taught orally, first learn words phonetically. 
This they understand is for the sound; then when words 
differ in spelling from their pronunciation, they learn 
how to spell them by close observation. Hence they learn 
in two ways and must necessarily observe more closely. 
It is a rare thing to find a poor speller among the 
well educated deaf people. The poorest spellers in 
schools for the deaf are the hard-of-hearing children, 
because these pupils try to depend upen their hearing 
which is defective. A considerable part of the difficulty 
of learning to spell lies in the inaccurate observation of 
successive letters of a word. Often glasses are what a 
pupil needs. ‘‘The awakening of mental images,’’ says 
Dr. Starch, ‘‘is probably very important.’’ 

2. Pronunciation.—Pronunciation enters into the ques- 
tion of teaching spelling in two ways: 

I. The early habits of wrong pronunciation from 
home or community surroundings must be coun- 
teracted by the correct pronunciation in the 
schools; i. e., ‘‘agin’’ for again; ‘‘vegtable’’ for 
vegetable. 

II. Pronunciation enters into the spelling lesson when 
a new word arises which has not entered the ex- 
perience of the child. If the word is outside the 
experience of the child the use of analogy leads to 
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misspelling as ‘‘allwrite,’’ or ‘‘alrite’’ for ‘‘all 
right.’’ 

There are two modes of learning the pronunciation of 
a word: 

I. By imitation; 

II. By a study of the letters, translating their pho- 

netic sounds into written symbols. 

Each of these methods may result in the misspelling 
of a word. Many of the letters of our alphabet have more 
than one sound. This is especially true of the vowels. 

(a). The Effect of a Vowel.—Vowels play a very im- 
portant part in the misspelling of a word, due probably 
to two causes: 


I. The large number of sounds that any vowel may 
have, as in cat, caught, read (present), read (past), 
neigh, said, far, half, late, ete.; and 


II. Possibly to the fact that vowels are only one space 

high and lack a certain characterization. 

(b). The Effect of a Consonant.—Consonants are not 
so troublesome as vowels as more than half of the conso- 
nants extend above or below the line, thus making it 
possible to visualize them more clearly. It is largely in 
the doubling of the consonant that most of the trouble 
arises as in beginning, running, stopped, hopped, ete. 

(c). The Effect of Silent Letters——The silent letter is 
an important cause in the misspelling of a word. Prob- 
ably more attention is called in any teaching exercise to 
the silent letter than to any other common cause of mis- 
spelling; i. e., knead, mortgage, autumn, through, caught, 
gnat, psalm, etc. 

(d). The Effect of a Long Word.—Errors under this 
head are probably due to two causes: 

I. The difficulty of obtaining an image of the word 

as a whole; 
II. The psychological difficulty which arises from not 
being sure where you are in the word as you write. 
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It is known that it is impossible to visualize more than 
four or five objects at one time. In a long word like 
‘‘superintendent’’ it would be necessary to make four or 
five movements of the eye before all the letters could be 
seen. Added to this, the codrdination between the visual 
image and the motor image is made with considerable 
difficulty, and is undoubtedly the cause of many errors. 
‘‘In a long word, emphasis should’’ says Dr. Arthur W. 
Kallom, ‘‘be placed upon the middle of the word, provided 
there is no inherent difficulty in the first part of the 
word.’’ For example, especially, particularly, procras- 
tination, automobile, ete. The failure to retain is fre- 
quently the trouble. The memory span is unusually short 
for long hard words. 

The transfer of habits previously acquired is occa- 
sionally the cause of misspelling of a word; for instance, 
the changing from a foreign language to the English 
language. 

Motor awkwardness and incoordination may contribute 
to poor spelling. Dr. P. W. Joyce says that ‘‘misspelling 
a word that the pupil obviously knows how to spell and 
would spell correctly if asked to do so orally, as cadle 
for candle, dek for desk, always arises from want of 
facility—mere mechanical awkwardness—the consequence 
of not giving the pupil sufficient practice in writing.”’ 


REMEDIAL MEASURES FOR MISSPELLING OF A WORD 


1. Definition—A word should be defined simply and 
clearly so that the pupil will know how to use the word 
correctly in his own sentences. A knowledge of the mean- 
ing of words overcomes misspelling to a great extent. 
Words without content to the speller will probably be 
misspelled. The teaching of spelling should follow the 
general law, that all instruction in the forms of a lan- 
guage should be based on an understanding of their 
meaning. 

2. Test All Words Before Teaching.—Ritter and Horn 
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revealed that ‘‘there is 75% waste of time of a class 
in spelling by requiring each child to study the spelling 
of every word in a spelling list. The inevitable conclu- 
sion from the standpoint of method is to test pupils on 
a list of words before teaching them to the class and 
only drill upon the misspelled words. 

Contrary to what is often said initial errors made on 
these preliminary tests do not persist. 

‘One misspelling cannot constitute a habit.’’ 

The test list should be made to show which are the easy 
and which are the difficult words for the class and for 
the individual pupil. There are four types of words: 


(a). Words correctly spelled by all should be used 
only in reviews. 

(b). Words incorrectly spelled by all should be studied 
as group words. 

(c). Words incorrectly spelled by 60% of the class 
should be studied as group words. 

(d). Words incorrectly spelled by 40% of the class 
may be placed upon the individual spelling lists. 


3. Syllabication—All words in the printed spelling 
books should be divided into syllables with no hyphen or 
diacritical marks used, but the accent should be indicated. 
This visual presentation does aid the pupil and so is bene- 
ficial. Mention has been made of the effect of a long 
word and that the memory span of some children is un- 
usually short. Syllabication, coupled with frequent rapid 
drills is an especially good remedy for such pupils. It is 
easier to remember three syllables of three letters each 
than to remember one word of nine letters. Psychologi- 
cally these two tasks are very different indeed. Besides, 
in writing or printing every person should know how to 
divide a word into syllables correctly at the end of a 
line. How better could he learn than to see the word 
correctly divided into syllables on the printed page at the 
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time he is studying the word under the teacher’s direc- 
tion ? 

Ernest Horn advocates that ‘‘with elementary school 
children it is apparently of advantage to present spelling 
lessons in script rather than im prini.’’ 

4. Mental Recall—tThe process of ‘‘mental recall’’ is 
very effective in correcting misspelled words. In the 
first place the pupils should have a clear comprehensive 
knowledge of the definition of the word. Then the teacher 
pronounces the word a few times, enunciating the word 
syllable by syllable, slowly, distinctly, and correctly. The 
word is exposed about five seconds, then the pupils 
look away for three seconds. The operation should be 
repeated two or three times so as to correct any wrong 
visual images, the word being pronounced each time 
syllable by syllable in a whisper. Then the pupils should 
write the word, check against the true copy, and repeat 
the operation two or three times as the case may require. 
By this means a visual and auditory image, reinforced 
by motor image, is responsible for good spelling. When 
this recall method is coupled with frequent and vigorous 
reviews, the pupils become good spellers for life. 

Miss Abbott has written a splendid article upon this 
subject in the Psychological Review Monogram, No. 44, 
pp. 159-177. She says: 

We may conclude that it is of especial value to convert the per- 
ceptive process into terms of imagery—of more value than if the 
time had been spent on repeating the perceptive process. 

It would seem, therefore, that the best method in 
spelling would not only include presentation, calculated 
to induce strong perception, but also one or more pro- 
visions for mental recall followed by a direct reference 
to the words for correction, verification, and strengthening 
of the impression followed by writing the word and check- 
ing against the true copy. 

5. Short and Frequent Periods.—All evidence thus far 
tends strongly to show the superiority of short and fre- 
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quent drills in the learning process, especially for young 
children. For the older children fifteen minutes a day, 
or seventy-five minutes per: week, is considered ample 
for good results. The drills should be rapid. The prob- 
lem of time is inseparable from that of method. The 
tendency in the past has been to devote too much time 
to spelling because of poor organization of material and 
insufficient methods of instruction. 

6. Systematic Reviews.—According to Jost’s law, ‘‘if 
the learner, or a class of learners, is equally capable of 
spelling two words, one of which was learned yesterday 
and the other to-day, equal effort spent in relearning each 
will tend more to the permanent acquisition of yesterday’s 
word than to that of to-day’s word.’’ The correct pro- 
cedure, therefore, seems to be to make the initial presen- 
tation of new words of a lesson strong and to secure 
focal attention upon them up to the point of errorless 
spelling, but to go no further at that time. Provision 
should be made for systematic reviews. 

7. Directed Study Period.—The recitation period should 
be a learning period. The period should be a directed 
study period, only a part of which is devoted to test- 
ing for results. Merely hearing a lesson constitutes 
not a teaching but a very wasteful test exercise. Con- 
centrated study done under careful direction in the actual 
class recitation period is far superior. 

Suzzallo and Pearson’s experiments result in this con- 
clusion : 

Teaching of the class-study type is far more effective than the 
independent study type. 


Apparently the superior spelling ability in the good old days is 
largely an illusion. 


8. A Spelling Consciousness.—It is necessary to develop 
a spelling consciousness that will make the pupil more 
alert to orthographical errors, and a conscience that will 
not permit him to leave a word until he is sure that it is 
correct. Such a condition would result in both better 
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spelling and better composition. An aggressive interest is 
of major importance to economy in learning to spell. 

9. Desire to Excell Previous Records.—The teacher 
should instil a personal incentive to interest and effort 
on the part of the learner: 

(a). By having at regular intervals definite tests, 
standard spelling scales or tests so that each pupil may 
know his attainment from day to day, from week to week, 
from month to month, from year to year, and know his 
own measure of progress. The desire to surpass his own 
previous record or that of his classmates is very strong. 
S. A. Courtis’ Sentence Tests for Grades III to VIII 
are very good. A timed sentence test is the best test of 
spelling ability inasmuch as spelling accomplishments 
on written work most nearly approximate actual life 
spelling conditions. 

(b). A second form of incentive is to provide that the 
grade in spelling will be determined half by the work in 
the spelling class and half by the spelling efficiency in all 
written work. 

10. Column Spelling as Against Contextual Spelling.— 
In the book, ‘‘The Child and His Spelling,’’ by W. A. 
Cook and M. V. O’Shea, we find these statements: 


There is probably no such thing as complete transfer of ability 
developed in column spelling over to contextual spelling. In the 
latter case misspelling will be more numerous because of the dis- 
persion of attention over a larger and more complex field in con- 
textual than in column writing. The ultimate test of spelling 
efficiency must be contextual writing and dictated material will 
serve the purpose much less satisfactorily than original compo- 
sitions, 


In this connection those who may be interested in con- 
sulting the best sentence spelling tests would do well to 
examine Walter S. Monroe’s Timed Sentence Spelling 
Tests for all grades from the third through the high 
school; the Morrison-McCall Spelling Seale for grades 
two to eight; and Sixteen Spelling Seales, Standardized 
Sentences for Secondary Schools by Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. There is no short cut to learning to spell. 

2. Correct purposes of the learner—not to retain the 
spelling of a word temporarily but permanently—and de- 
velop the ability to reproduce the word automatically 
when the proper stimulus arises with the minimum of 
thought as to sequence of letters. Stable habits mean 
economy of time. Develop a spelling conscience. 

3. Obviously the factors of pronunciation, and of 
meaning are inseparably bound with the factor of spelling 
and no correct method will neglect either of these. 

4, The difficulty of making a perfect codrdination be- 
tween the visual or auditory image and the motor image, 
thus enabling the pupil to write the word correctly, is re- 
sponsible for a large number of errors. Initial focaliza- 
tion should be strong. An appeal should be made to as 
many senses as possible: the eye, ear, hand, and voice. 


All are important aids for all types in learning the 
spelling of words. Poor spelling due to sensory defects 
should be followed up at once with proper remedial 


measures. 
5. Test all pupils before teaching and save 75% of the 
of the time of the class. 


6. The consistent use of definite methods—as mental 
recall, syllabication, definite and concentrated study pe- 
riod under the teacher’s direction, systematic drill periods 
and reviews, spelling games of all kinds, use of stand- 
ardized tests, ete.—secures better results than the hap- 
hazard methods of many teachers. Some of these hap- 
hazard methods include mere staring at the image, ‘‘in- 
cidental’’ spelling, learning too many unnecessary words 
that are seldom used in the pupil’s writing, and ‘‘testing.’’ 

7. The methods which are suitable for the good spell- 
ers are apparently also suitable for the poor spellers. 

8. Remember Jost’s law and have systematic reviews. 

9. Instill a desire in each pupil to excel all his pre- 
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vious records by letting him keep posted on his daily 
progress. Grade not only his work in the spelling class 
but his spelling efficiency in all written work. 

10. The final criterion of good spelling is to be found 
in the ability to write the words correctly and automati- 
cally and to use them grammatically in daily correspond- 
ence. 

UTTEN E. READ, 
Instructor in the Cincinnati Oral School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AN OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR INTERMEDIATE 
AND ADVANCED GRADES—IV! 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 
General Program 


15 minutes—Articulation. 

15 minutes—Lip-reading. 

20 minutes—Current Events. 

45 minutes—Composition. 

45 minutes—Language Drill and Grammar. 
40 minutes—Geography and Physiology. 
40 minutes—History. 

40 minutes—Arithmetic. 


Note:—The outline for these two grades is combined because 
the subjects taught are the same, those for the higher grade 
being simply a continuation of those in the lower. It is very 
difficult to make a clear distinction between the language exercises 
that are expected from these two grades. As a matter of fact, 
the language programs will depend largely upon the mentality, 
previous training, and general language ability of the class in 
question. 

Composition—See notes on Original Language of 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades, especially on Conden- 
sation of Stories (Annals, May, 1925, and May, 1926). 

To Journals, Letters, Descriptions, and Reproduction 
of Stories, add Writing of Notes, a few Formal Letters 
of Invitation, Acceptance, Refusal, Sending for Cata- 


logues, Subscribing for Magazines, ete. As far as pos- 


Continued from the Annals for May, 1926. 
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sible, take advantage of situations that will enable the 
pupils to write real letters, not merely make-believes 
which they know are purely abstract exercises. 

In the Seventh Grade, Dr. J. W. Jones’ ‘‘Course in 
English,’’ Book I, may be used for parts of the language 
program. The teacher may select several stories in this 
book for detailed study. It will be noticed that three 
sets of exercises follow each story The first is a discus- 
sion of the story itself, the second a discussion of the 
language of the story, and the third an appeal to the 
imagination or a discussion of subjects or points the 
story might suggest to the reader. 

In the discussions on the language of the stories, sev- 
eral questions may be omitted. The teacher should de- 
cide what portion of each lesson of this kind should be 
taken up with her particular class. 

On the last three pages of the same book, pp. 159-162, 
there is a series of exercises, giving subjects and situa- 
tions for original composition work. These may be 
taken up at intervals during the year. 

Reading.—The following texts may serve for the read- 
ing program: 

Winston Readers—Third, Fourth and Fifth Readers; 

Silent Readers—Fourth and Fifth Readers; 


Young American Readers—Our Home and Personal 
Duty ; 


Young American Readers—Our Town and Civic Duty. 


Language Drill and Grammar.—Review principles 
taught in former years as required by the needs of the 
class. 

Relative Clauses with prepositional phrases (to whom, 
of whom, with whom, to whose, with whose, etc.: and 
relative clauses introduced by where will probably need 
considerable drill. (See notes on Sixth Grade.) 

The Passive Voice will require additional drill. 
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‘“When”’ Clauses.—To the first three cases, given under 
Fifth Grade, add the following three: 
(Past progressive ) (Past) 
IV When 


or: 


(Past) (Past progressive ) 


when 
(This case is almost identical with Case I, the point 
of the two facts occurring together being emphasized a 


little more. Frequently, we use ‘‘while’’ instead of 
‘‘when.’’) 


When I was reading last night, the lights went out. 

When the boys were playing football, it started to rain. 

The postman came when I was eating my breakfast. 

An aviator wrote ‘‘Hello New York’’ in the air with smoke 
when he was flying over the city. 


(to cut myself) 
When I was shaving this morning, 


(to wind a watch) 


The spring broke, when 


(Past perfect) (Past) 


V. When 


or: 
(Past) (Past perfect) 


(‘‘When”’ is used here in the sense of ‘‘after.’’ The 
fact in the ‘‘when’’ clause must have occurred before 
the fact in the principal clause.) 


When I had finished my lesson, I read a book. 
The prodigal son returned home when he had spent all his money. 
When all the pupils had left the hall, 

They lowered the lifeboats, when the ship 


(Present perfect) (Future, or ‘‘may’’) 


VI. When 


or: 


(Future) (Present perfect) 
when 


(Referring to a statement of two facts in the future, one 
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preceding the other one. Compare and contrast with 
Case II.) 
When you have finished your lesson, I shall give you a book. 
When you have finished your lesson, you may go out and play. 
When we have eaten our supper, we shall have a picture show. 
I shall write to my mother, when I have heard from her. 
When the snow has all disappeared, motorists will take the 
chains off. 


‘Tf’? Clauses.—The following is a complete outline of 
‘*if’’ constructions. They should not be taken up together, 
or consecutively, as this would be more confusing than 
clarifying, but rather as occasions arise. The order, 
naturally, need not be followed either, although there is 
a certain sequence in the arrangement. 

(Present ) (Future) 
If 


(Past) (Future) 
If 


(Past) (Past) 
If 


(Present ) (Present) 
If 


(Past) (would ) 
5. If 


(Past perfect ) (would have ————ed) 
6. If 
The order of the clauses may, of course be inverted: 
, if 
(Present) (Future) 
I. If 


(Present) (Future) 
(Compare with: When -) 


If I get through with my lessons, I shall go out and play. 
(If I don’t get through, I shall not go out). 

If it is fine to-morrow, we shall take a long ride. 

If I can save enough money, I shall buy myself an auto. 


(Past) (Future) 
II. If 
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(The action expressed in the ‘‘if’’ clause in Case I lies 
in the future; in Case II, in the past.) 

If my father got my letter in time, he will meet me at the 
station. (If he did not get it, he will not meet me.) 

If you studied your lessons last night, you will have ne diffi- 
culty in passing your examination. (If you did not study them, 
I am afraid the examination will be hard for you. I do not 
know whether you studied them or not.) 

If it froze in the night, it will be too slippery to take the car 
out. (This is said in the morning when the speaker got up and 
before he looked out of the window. He does not know whether it 
froze or not.) 

Note: The sentences in parentheses are not to be given 
to the pupils or written by them. They should 
be obtained from them in a discussion (oral or 
spelled) of the main sentence. 


(Past) (Past) 
III. If 


(The difference between Case II and Case III should 
be ‘‘felt’’ by the pupils. No attempt should be made to 
give a verbal explanation of the difference. ) 


If you paid only ten dollars for that suit, you got a bargain. 
(I do not know whether you paid $10 or more.) 

If John said that he did not break the window, he fold a lie. 
(I do not know whether he said he did or did not.) 

If Mr. Pope went to the New School, he took the architect with 
him. (I don’t know whether he went or not.) 


(Present ) (Present) 
IV. If 


(Present) (Present) 
(This is simpler than: When , ' 
because the thought is not so abstract, but it is more 
difficult to grasp than Cases I, II, III, or even V.) 


If he is deaf, he cannot hear you. (I am not sure he is deaf. 
but I rather think so.) 

If he makes a lot of excuses for everything, he is not a geod 
sport, (I am not sure, but he seems to make a lot of excuses.) 

If people do not try hard, they cannot expect to succeed. (A 
statement of a general truth or fact.) 


(Past ) (would ———) 


Vv. If 
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(There is a present-tense thought about the facts in 
both clauses.) 

If I were 
If you were 
If he were 
If she were (would ———) 
If it were , 
If we were 
If you were 
If they were 


If I were rich, I would travel a lot. (But I am not.) 

If you were not deaf, you would go to the public school, (But 
you are deaf.) 

If Mary were a boy, she would like to be a carpenter. (But she 
is not a boy.) 

If Trenton were not so near Philadelphia and New York, there 
would be bigger stores here. (But it is near Philadelphia and 
New York.) 


Write compositions on: 
‘‘Tf I were a king.”’ 
*‘Tf I were young again.’’ 
I were rich.’’ 
(could ————) (would ————) 
Via). If 


If you could hear, you would not be here. (But you cannot hear.) 

If you could operate a linotype machine fast, you would be able 
to earn a lot of money. 

If people could fly, the air would be as crowded as the streets 
are now. 


(Past, any verb) (would ————) 
V(b). If 


If the wind blew, it would be much colder than it is. (But it 
does not blow.) 

If he worked hard, he would earn much more money, 

What would you do, if you had a million dollars? 

If the sun shone, it would make you feel much better. 

If I had five dollars, 

If we lived at the North Pole, 


(Past perfect) (would have ———-ed) 


VI. If 
(There is a past-tense thought about the facts in both 
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clauses. The construction is rather difficult, and should 
not be taken up until the pupils are sure of the other 
*‘if’’ constructions. ) 

If the Germans had won the war, they would have asked a large 
indemnity from the Allies. (But they did not win the war.) 

If the rain had not come, everything would have dried up. 

If he had been more careful, he would not have caught cold. 

If John had not missed the goal, our boys would have won. 

Past Perfect Tense—The past perfect tense can only 
be used when two facts are stated, both having occurred 
in the past, one preceding the other. It can never be 
used when only one fact is stated, nor can it be used 
when the two facts in the past occurred at the same time. 


After one is sure that the pupils can form the past 
perfect tense, the first step in teaching the use is to pre- 
sent couplets, such as: 

The teacher scolded a boy. 
He was disobedient. 

The boys won a game. 
They were very glad. 


James varnished a box. 
He painted it. 


Questions to be asked: 


When did both actions happen? In the past. 

Did they happen at the same time? No. 

Which happened first. Indicate by putting a cross beside sen- 
tence, e. g.: 


The teacher scolded a boy. 
X He was disobedient. 


Mark all couplets in similar manner. Then present the 
fact that the verb of the sentence thus marked can be put 
into the past perfect tense: 


The teacher scolded a boy because he had been disobedient. 
Give much drill in this work. Invariably question, 
when confusion arises: ‘‘Which happened first ?’’ 


The following constructions will be suggestive to the 
teacher when making up drill exercises for the past 
perfect tense. 
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(Past perfect) (Past) 
I. After 


After the boys had practised a lot, they could beat their op- 
ponents. 

After Columbus had shown his guests how to make an egg stand 
up on end, they all said they could do it. 


Nore: Sentences with ‘‘before’’ are best left out for a 
while. They should certainly not be given in 
contrast with ‘‘after’’ because they are likely 
to be confusing rather than clarifying. 

‘“When’’ may often be used in place of 
‘‘after,’’? but in order to avoid confusion with 
the next construction, the use of ‘‘after’’ in 
sentences of the above sense is to be preferred.) 

(Past) (Past perfect, usually with ‘‘already’’) 

II. When 


When the teacher came into the room, the pupils had already 
started their lessons. 

When Napoleon reached Moscow, the Russians had already left 
and set fire to the city. 

When ——————— told me to do that, I had already done it. 


(Past) (Past perfect) 
ITT. , because 


The boy cried because he had lost his nickel. 
John stayed after school, because he had not studied his lesson. 
The woman wore deep mourning, because her husband had died. 


IV. Relative Clauses. 


James broke the engine which his father had given him for his 
birthday. 

The pupils did the problems which the teacher had put on the 
board. (The day before or, anyway, before they started doing the 
problems. ) 

I broke the chair which you had fixed. 

I met Mr. Jones whom I had not seen for a long time. 


V. Drill in Indirect Discourse. 


Mary said that she had done her work. 
The teacher asked her pupils if they had studied their lessons. 


(Nore: This indirect discourse should be taken up last 
as drill in the use of the past perfect tense, 
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because it is not very clear to the deaf child 
that there are two facts involved. The ‘‘say- 
ing’’ or ‘‘asking’’ does not strike him as a 
separate fact, nor does the sequence of the facts 
stand out very clearly.) 


Caution.—Demand no original work until a great deal 
of preliminary forming of sentences from couplets given 
by the teacher has been done. 


Participial Constructions.—The following is a complete 
outline of participial forms that should be taught at vari- 
ous times, as occasions arise: 

Present participle: ————ing 

Past participle: ————ed. 

I. Parts of a name: 


A flying squirrel; a rocking chair; a dining room. 
II. As an adjective: 


A climbing rose; a broken chair; a rotten apple; a charming 
lady; a spoiled child; an educated man; a trained workman; the 
shining stars; ete. 


III. As a noun: 
1. As the subject of a sentence: 


Farming is a good occupation. 

Good writing is very important for the deaf. 

Constant spelling improves our language. 

Reading maketh a full man. 

The roaring of the guns could be heard many miles off. 


2. As predicate nominative: 
(This may be taken up as part of 1.) 


His trade is printing. 
Her job is looking after the children when they are not in school. 


3. Object of a verb: 


Miss Bilbee teaches sewing and dressmaking. 

He likes driving an automobile better than anything else. 
The Indian women did all the hoeing and planting. 

Which do you like better, walking or driving? 

I hate going out in the rain. 
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4. Object of a preposition: 
He makes a business of coaching pupils for examinations. 


Ali Baba made a living by cutting wood and selling it in town. 
He got out of it by telling a lie, 


Drill can be given with the following verbs: 


To praise for —————ing. To blame for —————ing. 
To punish for —————ing. To thank for —————ing. 
To prevent from —————ing. To keep from —————ing. 
To suspect of —————ing. To accuse of —————“ing. 
To be fond of —————“ing. To be afraid of —————Aing. 
To succeed in ————— ing. To punish by —————ing. 


IV. As an adjective phrase following a noun: 


A basket, filled with eggs, was near the door. 

A Spaniard, named Balboa, discovered the Pacific Ocean. 

The place looked very untidy with paper thrown all over the 
floor. 


V. As an adverb: 
She stood looking out of the window. 
He came running down the street. 
VI. Participial Phrases: 
1. Modifying the subject of the sentence: 
Walking down the street, I met Mr. Pope, 


Having no money, John had to stay at home. 
Having seen the show before, we did not go to the movies. 


2. Nominative Absolute (The participial phrase 
does not modify any part of the sentence, 
but is used in an absolute way.) 

The wind bowing hard, the waves were high. 

James getting all his problems wrong, the teacher was angry. 

The school being quarantined for diphtheria, the pupils could not 
go home. 


The Germans having refused to pay reparations, the French have 
invaded the Ruhr Valley. 


(This construction may be left till the last school year 
or so.) 

Miscellaneous Drills. 

Unless; although; lest; 
Unless; if not—Teach by giving elliptical exercises 

requiring the filling in of ‘‘if’’ or ‘‘unless.’’ 
Although.—Teach in contrast with ‘‘because.’’ 
Lest.—Pupils should understand the meaning of 
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this conjunction (so that not, or, for fear that), 
but do not drill for the purpose of having them 
use it. 


You had better practise a little more lest you fail in the 
examination. 
omitted: 
Inverted construction with ‘‘if’’ omitted. 
Use drill work on ‘‘if,’’ Case VI, and let pupils 
change sentences: e. g. 


Had the Germans won the war, they would have asked a large 


indemnity. 


Had the rain not come, everything would have dried up. 


Also in Case V. 


Were I rich, I would travel a lot. 


Were Mary a boy, she would like to be a carpenter. 
In Case I, the present tense has to be changed to 


should ———-: 


Should I get through with my lessons, I shall go out and play. 
Should it be fine to-morrow, we shall take a ride. 


——er (more 


The 


) 


——er (more ——) 


, the 


The more you study, the wiser you will become. 

The older people get, the more serious they grow. 

The later you go to bed, the sleepier you will be in the morning. 
The more you spend, the less you will have. 

The better the quality, the higher the price. 


Related Forms: 


Adjective Noun Verb 
Long Length To lengthen 
Wide Width To widen 
High Height (To raise) 
Deep Depth To deepen 
Beautiful Beauty To beautify 
Perilous Peril To imperil 
Suspicious Suspicion To suspect 
Dangerous Danger To endanger 
Brave Bravery 
Courageous Courage To encourage 
Strong Strength To strengthen 
Bold Boldmess 
Quick Quickness To quicken (to hasten) 
Terror. To terrorize 


Playful 


Play, player 


To play 
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Geography.—Freye’s ‘‘First Steps in Geography.’’ 
Physiology.—In the Eighth Grade, two lessons a week 
assigned to Geography are given over to Physiology. 


Textbook: ‘‘Physiology Primer’’ by Cornman & Ger- 
son, (Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Publ.) 


History—McMaster’s ‘‘Elementary History.”’ 


TOBIAS BRILL, 
Principal in the New Jersey School, 
Trenton, N. J. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


Akron Day-School.—The class of children in this school 
has been divided into two sections, with 10 pupils to 
each. Miss Louise Berry, formerly a supervising teacher 
of speech in the Ohio School, was appointed teacher of 
the group of older children. Miss Gertrude Hatfield con- 
tinues in charge of the school. 


Central New York Institution—An appropriation by 
the last legislature has enabled material improvements 
to be made on the buildings, chief of which are new 
roofs to the main building and laundry, a new coat of 
paint on the residence, and a new laundry floor. An 
appropriation was also made for fire protection and work 
is to begin soon on the laying of water mains on the 
grounds. 

Miss Phyllis M. Ennis, primary department, was grant- 
ed leave of absence at the close of the year on account of 
ill health. Miss Anne B. Berkeley, formerly of the IIli- 
nois and Virginia Schools, was appointed supervising 
teacher of the primary department. 

Two members of the class of 1926 have entered the 
Empire State School of Printing, Ithaca, for a six months’ 
special course in linotype operating. 
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Clarke School—Miss Eleanor C. Jones, finding it 
necessary to live in a milder climate, resigned her posi- 
tion in the primary department. This vacancy has been 
filled by the appointment of Miss Elizabeth Eylers, a 
graduate of Mount Holyoke College, 1926. For another 
vacancy in the same department which had been only 
temporarily filled during the year, Miss Edith Fenton, a 
graduate of the Framingham Normal School, was en- 
gaged. As an additional teacher was needed in the pri- 
mary department, Miss Annette Stroud, a graduate of 
last year of the Normal Department of the school, has 
been appointed. 


Colorado School.—At the close of the school session in 
June, Mr. and Mrs. Roy F. Nilson resigned their posi- 
tions, Mr. Nilson to take the position of assistant prin- 
cipal of the Wright Oral School and Mrs. Nilson to teach 
in the same school. Their places have been filled by the 
appointment of Miss Ruby Molohon, of the New Jersey 
School, and Mr. Byron B. Burnes, a recent graduate of 
Gallaudet College. 

Miss Sally McPherson, girls’ physical director, also 
resigned and her place has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Miss Virginia Higginbotham of the Sargent 
School. 

Miss Mary E. Griffin, who has been connected with the 
school for over twenty years as teacher and later as 
matron, resigned to take a well earned rest in California. 

The school was host to the Fifth Convention of the Colo- 
rado Association of the Deaf, June 3-5. 


Duluth Day-School.—Violet Nelson, a sixteen-year-old 
congenitally deaf girl who has attended this school for 
nine years, entered the junior high school of this city 
this year, and is carrying four subjects—English, geog- 
raphy, typewriting and drawing. She obtains no out- 
side help and earries on the work as the hearing chil- 
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dren do. She also plays the piano well and takes an 
active part in the social doings of the school. 


Florida School.—The state board of control will in the 
near future advertise for bids for a kitchen and one unit 
of a boys’ dormitory. Funds now available for these 
two buildings are $25,000 and $60,000, respectively. 


The president’s biennial report is now in the hands of 
the board of control. On account of the crowded con- 
dition of the school and the rapid increase in popula- 
tion of the state, the president is asking the next legis- 
lature for over a half million dollars for new buildings 
and equipment. 


Georgia School.—Miss Nettie McDaniel, for many years 
the assistant principal in this school, has accepted the 
principalship of the Beverly School, Beverly, Mass. Miss 
Kate Alcorn, of Kentucky, has been appointed assistant 
principal. New teachers are Mr. L. R. Divine, who re- 
signed the superintendency of the Arkansas School; Miss 
Ruth P. Newell, of the Mystic School; Miss Elizabeth 
Barnette, of the Michigan School; Miss Mary E. Taylor, 
and Miss Ruth Owenbaum. 


Illinois School_—A new department in the school was 
organized at the beginning of the year in realization of 
the needs of the pupils along practical lines. It is called 
the bank, and is really an exchange for the transaction 
of all kinds of business operations. Pupils from the 
fourth to the twelfth grades are sent there with errands 
ranging from the purchase of a pair of shoes to the in- 
vestment of money or the certifying of a check. The 
object is to teach the language used in business. The 
department is in charge of Mr. MeDermith, a student in 
Illinois College. 


Another change made during the summer concerns 
the auricular department. The Smith Audio-Controller 
has been removed from the classroom in which it was 
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first used, and now is installed in what was formerly 
the rhythm room, a much larger space. This room is 
occupied by three grades, a fourth, a fifth and an eighth, 
consisting of about 30 pupils, who are receiving all their 
instruction with the audio-controller through the ear. 

More than the usual number of changes in the fac- 
ulty have been made for the present year. Mr. Tunis 
V. Archer, principal, has resigned. Miss S. Frances 
Wood, who has taught in this school for more than half a 
century, has retired. The following teachers tendered 
their resignations to accept positions in other schools 
for the deaf: Miss Gladys Brunner, Miss Marguerite 
Brunner, Miss Ethel Van Zant, and Miss Anne B. 
Berkeley. Mr. Harold T. Downs has resigned to take 
a position in the high school at Webster Groves, Mo. Mr. 
Charles Marshall goes to the Michigan School and his 
place as physical director is taken by Mr. Robert L. Erd 
of the Michigan School. 

Miss Amelia De Motte has been assigned to the duties 
of supervising teacher of the intermediate and advanced 
departments, and Miss Ruth Bailey has taken on the 
duties of supervising teacher of the primary department. 
Miss Katharine Parker has taken charge of the rhythm 
work. 

Miss Irene L. Sandberg, a teacher in the school for 
the past twelve years, the last four being spent in charge 
of the rhythm department, has accepted the position of 
principal pending the permanent appointment of some- 
one to this position. 

Additions to the faculty are the following: Mr. John 
Taylor, principal of the Chapin (Illinois) schools for nine 
years, who takes up the work of Miss S. Frances Wood; 
Miss Bessie M. Smith, of the Texas School; Miss Evelyn 
Pickard, of the Tennessee School; Miss Alice M. Plower, 
formerly of this and the Mt. Airy School; and Miss Melva 
Moses, Miss Eudora Milburn, Miss Eunice Hopper, and ~ 
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Miss Rosalie Elgin, all graduates of the school’s training 
class. 


Kentucky School.—At the close of school in June, Miss 
Jennie Lee, and Miss Mary Denham, of the oral depart- 
ment, and Miss Virginia Roberts, teacher of rhythm, 
resigned. 

Miss Ruth A. Flippin and Miss Mary Lee Holtzclaw, 
who received their training at the Indiana School, were 
appointed to fill the vacancies in the oral department, 
and Miss Theresa Bolin, who received training at Central 
Institute, was appointed teacher of rhythm. 

Two additional linotypes and a printing press have 
been purchased for the printing department, and a Frick 
refrigeration system and ice machine are being installed. 

Proposals will be considered soon for building a modern 
fireproof hospital with a capacity of forty beds. 


Louisiana School.—This school will close November 12. 
It has not been definitely decided yet when it will reopen. 
An appropriation for repairs, voted by the last legisla- 
ture. will be used in part to put in a heating plant. 
This will necessitate some radical change in the next 
session. Since the school will not open in April, the 
teachers, for the most part, have signed contracts to go to 
other schools for the remainder of the session. The board 
will probably consider the plan of opening in June, con- 
tinuing through the summer and the following winter. 


Lynn Day-School.—One new teacher has been added to 
the staff, Miss Margaret C. Murphy, of Lynn, Mass. She 
is a graduate of the Salem Normal School, class of 1925, 
and of last year’s training class at Clarke School. 


Maine School.—Miss Mary D. Cason resigned at the 
close of the school year in June to take the position of 
supervising teacher in the Maryland School at Frederick. 
Miss Evalyn B. Heizer, of the Indiana School, was en- 
gaged to fill the vacancy. Mrs. Florence Tibbetts did not 
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return and Miss Mae Sokarl, of the Mystic School, was 
appointed in her place. 


Minnesota School.—The school now possesses a baby 
grand piano for rhythm work, an Acme No. 12 Projector 
for classroom work, and an audiometer for the necessary 
testing preparatory to certain steps to be made in auricu- 
lar work. 

Noyes Hall has been entirely redecorated, metal ceilings 
put in, new lighting fixtures installed, new gutters and 
cornice laid, and the building is now in very fine condi- 
tion. 

The new Industrial Building, costing approximately 
$50,000, has been completed. Before the school term 
begins, new equipment will be added to the printing and 
cabinet shops. It is hoped that the next year will see the 
new gymnasium erected. The necessary stone for that 
structure is already on the grounds. 

New playground equipment, to the extent of $500, has 
been set up on both the small boys’ and girls’ play- 
grounds. 

A thousand feet of new road, 20 feet wide, have been 
completed in order to meet certain changes and answer 
certain demands. A great deal of landscape work, grub- 
bing of trees, and sodding has been done on all lawns. 

All the teachers of the past year are returning in the 
fall. Also, a teacher and two supervisors have been added. 


New York Institution—The changes in the staff of in- 
struction have been as follows: Mr. William G. Jones 
and Miss Myra L. Barrager have become beneficiaries of 
the state retirement fund, after serving the institution as 
teachers for approximately fifty years. Mr. Anthony 
Capelle, assistant printing teacher, also retired on state 
pension, after thirty-six years service. Mr. Frank §. 
Thomason resigned to enter other work. 

The places made vacant by these retirements have 
been filled by the following additions to the staff: Mrs. 
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Mary B. Clarke, from the State of Washington; Miss 
Edna Guyer, from the Pennsylvania Institution; Miss 
Grace E. Peck, a former teacher here; and Mr. Wm. A. 
Renner, a graduate of the school printing department 
twenty-three years ago, now appointed assistant printing 
teacher. 


Oregon School.—At the close of school in June the fol- 
lowing teachers resigned: Miss Moffett Bell, to accept a 
position in the Texas School; Miss Bertha Thomas, to 
go to the Seattle Day-School, and Mrs. Annette Col- 
quette Smith and Miss Ada Rankin, who will remain at 
home. To fill these vacancies the following have been 
appointed. Miss Eleanor C. Jones, of the Clarke School; 
Miss Hope Divine, trained at the North Carolina School; 
Mrs. Rose Lorrig Uhlenbrauck, of the Lansing (Mich.) 
Day-School, and Miss Margaret Schumacher, of the 
Western Pennsylvania School. Miss Schumacher will 


supervise intermediate and advanced grades. Mrs. Elea- 
nor Leonard Steed has been appointed supervising 
teacher of primary grades. 


Philippine School_—The enrollment in the territorial 
school for the deaf and the blind for the past three 
years, according to the Twenty-sixth Annual Report of 
the Director of Education in the Philippine Islands, has 
been as follows: 


It has been difficult, despite the gradual increase shown 
above, to secure pupils, especially girls, the chief ob- 
stacle being the disinclination of many parents to have 
their children separated from them. 

The report also stresses the need of more definite 
trade teaching for the older boys, who are as a rule in- 
telligent, industrious and ambitious. 

In other numbers of the Annals during the past year, 


Boys Girls 
28 
31 
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Miss Elizabeth R. Lyle, who served in the territorial 
school in the capacity of classroom teacher for a part of 
two terms, was unintentionally designated as principal 
and credited as responsible for the constructive progress 
of that school. It should be stated that the school, dur- 
ing its nineteen years of existence, has had only two 
principals, Miss Delight Rice, and the present incum- 
bent, Miss Julia Hayes. 


Stevens Point Day-School (Wis.)—Ernest W. Becraft, 
a sixteen-year-old graduate of the school this year, en- 
tered high school, taking up all Freshman studies. At 
the close of the first six weeks’ work his name was 
placed on the honor roll for exceptional excellence in 
his studies. He is in addition taking a correspondence 
course in electricity, and takes care of himself by work- 
ing after school hours. © 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Thirteenth Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals.—The Thirteenth Triennial Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf, 
convened in historic Frederick, in Maryland, October 25 
to 28, inclusive, proved in every sense a noteworthy gath- 
ering. In the number of members who attended—35 
schools of 24 states being represented, in the splendid 
papers read, in the spirited discussions, in the diversity 
of subjects treated, in the conclusions agreed upon, the 
meeting reflected the desire of the heads of American 
schools to maintain progressive standards for the in- 
stitutions over which they preside. 

The president’s address, delivered by Dr. Augustus 
Rogers in opening the sessions, was a gem of inspiration, 
providing the keynote of the entire conference with a 
plea for the mellowing of the formal outlines of school 
work with the softer human qualities—the human touch. 
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In this great undertaking that is ours in developing the mind 
and molding character, we are the potters, our pupils the human 
clay, to make or mar as we work with them from day to day. 

Ours is a profession where the human touch counts for more 
than in any other, and so it behooves us to see that our pupils get 
it abundantly and in a way that will develop them into well round- 
ed men and women capable of taking their places in a busy world 
where competition is keen and where character, that jewel among 
all the virtues, counts for so much. 


The program covered a wide field, and the papers pre- 
pared showed in every instance a constructive trend. 
These included excellent treatment of such subjects as: 


The cottage as against the institutional plan. 
A day-school in action. 

The training of backward pupils. 

Pension systems. 

Reading for young deaf children. 
Nomenclature and classification. 


The high tide of interest during the conference was 
reached in a remarkable address by Dr. Harris Taylor, of 
the Lexington Avenue School, in which he decried that 


attitude in our work that is unyielding and that will not 
recognize possibilities for good in another point of view. 
To this, Dr. J. W. Jones, of the Ohio School, responded 
with great feeling, acclaiming it a vision of open-minded- 
ness that holds untold possibilities for the betterment of 
our work. 

Further, the stand taken by the conference as a body 
on two subjects of prime importance will make this meet- 
ing one of the milestones in the annals of the profession. 
The first of these refers to the adoption of ‘‘The Report 
of the Committee on Standardization of the Work of 
Training Teachers of the Deaf,’’ and the other relates to 
the approval given a ‘‘Declaration of Principles,’’ pre- 
pared by Supt. Frank M. Driggs of the Utah School, as 
a code of ideals. Tangible results should follow. 

The proceedings of the conference will appear in the 
Annals at a later date. 


Officers of the Conference——The following officers 
were elected at the Frederick meeting of the Conference 


i 

2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
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of Superintendents and Principals of American Schools 
for the Deaf, to serve for the ensuing triennial period: 


President, E. McK. Goodwin, of North Carolina. 

Vice President, E. A. Gruver, of Pennsylvania. 

Secretary, T.-C. Forrester, of New York. 

Exeeutive Committee, F. M. Driggs, of Utah; H. M. McMana- 
way, of Virginia; Dr. Percival Hall, of the District of Columbia; 
T. S. MeAloney, of Colorado; Dr. W. L. Walker, of South Caro- 
lina; and E. McK. Goodwin (ex-officio). 

The Executive Committee meeting in Washington, D. C., 


October 28, named Dr. Percival Hall as its chairman. 


To the Retiring Members of the Executive Committee.— 
Time has turned a page for the Annals. Dr. J. W. Jones, 
Dr. Augustus Rogers, and Dr. N. F. Walker, long active 
as members of the Executive Committee of the Confer- 
ence, have asked to be relieved of their duties in that 
connection, desiring to give over to other hands the direc- 
tion of Conference affairs, which also includes the pub- 
lication of the Annals. 

For many years Dr. Jones has rendered yeoman serv- 
ice as chairman of this committee. To him the Annals 
owes much. Its present position is due in great measure 
to the active support he has always given it, to the fre- 
quent contributions he has made to its pages, and to the 
stalwart defense he has often made in its behalf. 

Our profession boasts of no central hall of fame. But 
we do profess an honor roll—the blue cover sheet of the 
Annals—on which have been inscribed the names of those 
who have led in building up the philosophy by which we 
guide our efforts in the present day. Among these names 
are none more worthy of lasting praise than those of Dr. 
Jones, Dr. Rogers, and Dr. Walker. To them the mem- 
bers of the present committee, chosen at the Frederick 
meeting of the Conference, pledge themselves to the same 
ideals and to the same vigor that have inspired their 
work. 


i 
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A Code of Principles——Although it is to appear in its 
place in the published report of the proceedings of the 
recent conference at Frederick, the code of principles, 
submitted by Supt. F. M. Driggs and adopted by formal 
vote, is here given as worthy of careful consideration by 
all concerned with the education of deaf children. 


We, the superintendents and principals of American schools for 
the deaf, in conference assembled, do hereby adopt the following 
‘‘Declaration of Principles:’’ 

First, That teaching is a profession that merits the utmost loy- 
alty and codperation. 

Second, That in teaching, above all professions, growth is essen- 
tial to life, and that service is of more importance than material 
reward. 

Third, That a teacher should be absolutely dependable, possess 
an appropriate personality, and be truly patriotic, reverent and 
patient. 

Fourth, That all teachers of the deaf should have at least a high 
school education; and that preference and greater salary induce- 
ments should be offered to those having normal school and univer- 
sity credits and special training in the work they are to do— 
whether in the literary or industrial classes. 

Fifth, That every deaf child should be taught speech and speech- 
reading. 

Sixth, That every school for the deaf should have an environ- 
ment for speech and English. 

Seventh, That, to obtain the most satisfactory results in speech 
and speech-reading, the oral and the manual pupils should be 
segregated, 

Eighth, That the acquisition of the English language is funda- 
mental and basic to all other instruction, and must constitute both 
@ means and an end of education in schools for the deaf; and is 
best promoted when the means of communication and instruction 
are speech, finger spelling or writing. 

Ninth, That the sign language should be eliminated from all de- 
partments as a means of instruction. 

Tenth, That the means of communication and instruction in 
manual classes should be finger spelling and writing. 

Eleventh, That oral pupils should be given every opportunity 
to complete their education by oral methods, and that special courses 
of speech and speech-reading should be given to all advanced pu- 
pils. 

Twelfth, That as education is a process of leading out and de- 
velopment, we believe that the methods of education should be con- 
tinually in process of growth and development; that to consider 
any of the methods which are now in current use as perfect be- 
yond the possibility of improvement is reactionary and destructive 
in tendency. 

Thirteenth, That we recognize the very important place super- 
visors and housemothers occupy in the care and home training of 
deaf children, and insist that only men and women of education 
and culture be selected in order that deaf children shall gain in 


i 
* 
é 
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character building and education through their home-school envir- 
onment. 

Fourteenth, That we consider vocational education of the utmost 
importance, and in order that our pupils may be better pre- 
pared for their work on leaving school, insist that this training 
shall be more thorough, more sciertific, and more educational in 
character. 

Fifteenth, That more attention should be given to the needs of 
deaf girls in preparing them to take their place in the home and 
in the wage-earning world. 

Sixteenth, That we should be guided by the Golden Rule in ail 
relations with our fellow superintendents. 


Inherited Deafness—An ever-interesting discussion— 
that relating to deafness as an inherited trait—was 
touched upon in the issue of The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, for August 14, 1926. In a letter to 
the editor of this prominent publication, one ‘‘M. D.’’ 
makes the following query: 

Has a normally developed and intelligent young man, the brother 
of three deaf-mutes and three normal brothers and sisters, any 
moral right to become a father? The three mutes are going through 
college and will graduate. 

As requested, the reply, an opinion of medical authority, 
ventures into the realm of moral discussion. 

A young man with normal hearing who has three deaf-mute 
brothers is just as likely to have children born deaf as is one of 
these deaf brothers. A man with a prospect of this sort should 
consider carefully the question of having children. Even if he 
has a normal hearing child, the offspring of this child are likely 
to be deaf. The desire to have children is a normal instinct, but 
under circumstances of this sort it is a much better plan to adopt 
normal children rather than run the risk of propagating a defect 
which constitutes a serious handicap. 

Recognition Where Due.—Last winter one of the Los 
Angeles newspapers held an essay contest for the school 
children of that city. A first prize was to be awarded 
for each grade, the winner to get a twenty-five dollar 
prize, and the teacher of the winner to be given a two- 
hundred dollar trip to Glacier National Park. One of the 
deaf pupils of the Los Angeles Day-School won the sev- 
enth-grade prize in competition with 300 hearing 
children of the same grade. Mrs. Lillian Paddleford, the 
teacher, was entitled to the Glacier Park trip, which came 


| 
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just after the close of the Association meeting at San 
Francisco. Mrs. Paddleford, who gave in the last issue 
of the Annals an account of the meeting of the Associa- 
tion, reports a delightful time on the excursion. The 
Annals joins her many friends in congratulating her on 
a well-merited award. 


Samuel Heinicke Jubilee Meeting—The Association of 
Instructors of the Deaf in Germany announces a jubilee 
meeting of that organization at Whitsuntide, 1927, in 
Hamburg, in commemoration of the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of Samuel Heinicke, the founder of public edu- 
eation of the deaf in that country. A cordial invitation 
to participate in the celebration is extended to teachers of 
other lands. The plan of the meeting is to present a sur- 
vey of the progress, during the past 150 years, of the 
oral method, to which Heinicke devoted himself. 

The sessions will last from June 9 to 12, inclusive. 

The program of the conference, including thorough de- 
liberation of the work of Heinicke in its development, 
transformation and effect up to the present, will embrace 
the following features: 


1. Festive Lecture: Heinicke’s mission. 

2. Lecture: Conception, aim, and ways of the oral method in its 
transformation from Heinicke up to the present. 

3. Lecture: The physiological and psychological foundation of 
the oral method in its historical development. 
Lecture: The means of instruction in the oral method, under 
consideration of the writing method, the manual alphabet 
method, and the gesture method. 
Lecture: The development of the oral method in the light of 
the intellectual movements of the time. 
Lecture: The influence of the instruction for the deaf and 
dumb on the instruction for those suffering from defective 
hearing and from defective speech. 
Lecture: The relation of the instruction for the deaf and 
dumb to phonetics and otology. 
Lecture: The economic significance of the instruction and 
eare for the deaf. 


Further particulars will be announced from time to 
time. Inquiries should be addressed to the executive com- 
mittee of the association, Der Geschaftsftihrende Aus- 
schuss des Bundes deutscher Taubstummenlehrer, Al- 
brechtstrasse 27, Berlin, N. W. 6, Germany. 
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Correction in the Report of the Survey of Schools for 
the Deaf—In the November, 1925, issue of the Annals 
appeared the first section of the report on the recent 
survey of schools for the deaf carried out under the 
auspices of the National Research Council. That part 
of the report dealt particularly with the results of speech 
work in the schools visited. One of the schools—a day- 
school—was studied in two groups, designated in the re- 
port as 5A and 5B, respectively. Inadvertently, the 
designations and the results were crossed so that 5A was 
mistakenly credited with the results obtained by 5B, 
and the latter reported with what was true of 5A. This 
correction is here noted with due apology. 


Mrs. Thomas on Manual Spelling in Manual Classes.— 
In justice to Mrs. Margaret Leveck Thomas, of the Michi- 
gan School, whose splendid article ‘‘An Appeal for 
Manual Spelling in Manual Classes,’’ appeared in the 
Annals for last May, we reproduce here a paragraph 
from her paper which as first printed showed a line 
missing. The correction—indicated in italics—adds ma- 
terially to the sense of the discussion. The argument 
preceding the paragraph in question may be summed up 
by the statement: ‘‘In the primary and intermediate 
departments there should certainly be no compromise, for 
here is laid the foundation upon which we must build.’’ 


But how can we manage to do away with the signs in these two 
departments? It must be the policy of the school, there must be 
cooperation on the part of every teacher and there must be ade- 
quate supervision. If there are only a few teachers in a school 
who believe in not using signs in the classroom they can accomplish 
but little, no matter how hard they try. They are likely to become 
very unpopular. The pupils are glad to get out of their classrooms 
and get to other rooms where they can have a better time. If there 
are many teachers in a school who believe in it, they can of course 
accomplish more but nowhere nearly so much as they could if it 
were the general policy of the school. Then all teachers would be 
required to use the same methods whether they wished to or not. 
And not one of the teachers should be allowed to sort of wink at 
signs on the side. One teacher of strong personality and a favorite 
with the pupils can thus in a short time almost undo what several 
other teachers in the same school have accomplished in a laborious 
struggle of years. It is a case of teamwork, pure and simple. 
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The Virginia Plan—The Virginia Guide for Septem- 
ber, 1926, explains an experiment undertaken by the 
State of Virginia that promises to show the way out of 
a temporary dilemma. The plan is as follows: 


When the General Assembly failed to provide any funds for ex- 
pansion through the erection of additional buildings here or through 
the erection of the first units of the proposed new school for the 
blind, it became necessary to devise some other method of attempt- 
ing to provide educational opportunity for the many children who 
were applying for admission to this school. Already overcrowded, 
it was impossible to accept them here. 

A plan was accordingly devised with the codperation of the 
state board of education whereby any center of population with a 
sufficient number of deaf or blind children might organize a ciass 
for either group, with the understanding that half of the salary 
for any teacher employed would be provided by the state board 
of education, the other half being provided by the city; and this 
school would codperate by recommending properly trained and 
suitable teachers, advise in the selection of classroom equipment 
and supplies, and provide expert supervision of the class work. 

Two cities, Richmond and Norfolk, after careful surveys, accepted 
the proposal, and two splendid beginning classes for deaf children 
have been organized, and are in operation. The class in Richmond 
is in charge of Miss Anne Gibson. Miss Ivy Tillotson has charge 
of the Norfolk class. Miss Lucy Lewin, principal of the depart- 
ment for the deaf will visit these classes periodically during the 
session assisting and advising the teachers in charge. 

This plan of organizing and directing day-school classes is a 
new one but it seems to be successful in operation. This has been 
made possible through the splendid codperation of the state depart- 
ment of education and the cities above referred to. Only those 
cities with as many as eight or ten beginning pupils were advised 
to form classes. Older pupils were advised to come to the state 
school for the present. Perhaps later, homogeneous classes of more 
advanced pupils may be formed, but poorly graded classes will 
be avoided if possible. While the plan may have some weak points, 
it offers the following advantages: 

(a) Twenty additional pupils are receiving instruction. As they 
are all beginning pupils the work of the classes should keep pace 
with the class work in this school. 

(b) These small pupils can live at home with a consequent 
saving to the state and with certain definite advantages to the pupil. 

(c) The work and the environment of the classes is strictly oral. 

(d) The close codrdination between these classes and the state 
school will make later transfers of pupils easily possible without 
loss to the pupils. 

(e) An increased understanding and appreciation of the work 
of this school by the general public and especially by the educa- 
tional forces of the state are confidently expected. 

(f) A realization of the value of special provision for hard-of- 
hearing children in the public schools is expected as a direct result. 

For convenience, this plan of procedure will be henceforth referred 
to as ‘*The Virginia Plan.’’ 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 


1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 
There are always more applicants for admission than there are 
places available. Present pupils have first claim to places. Others 
when accepted, are received in the order of application. Applica- 
tion blanks mailed on request. The School Staff also conducts a 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


that has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, 
JoHN DuTTon WeriGcuHt, by which parents are enabled to save for their 
children the priceless years before school age is reached, and begin at 
home their training in lip-reading, speech, and auricular development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


Grace M. Brattie 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
FOR SALE BY 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY 
1723-1747 California Street, Denver, Colorado 


THE STORY OF 
AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
New Edition 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Harrrorp, Conn. 
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WANTED—Copies of the ANNALS for September, 1916. Will 
pay 50 cents for each copy. 
Address:—Irving S. Fusfeld, Editor, American Annals of the Deaf. 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


Barry’s Five-Slate System 


Price $2.50 Net 


Order From 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs Colorado 


Attractive Textbooks for Deaf Children 


“Language Stories and Drills” 


By LANGUAGE 
Gertrude W. Croker STO 


Mabel K. Jones 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by 


Tony Sarg 


Price per copy $1.25 
Send orders to 
Miss M. E. Pratt 


Book I, 50c. Public School 47, 


225 East 23d St., 
Books II and III, 50c. New York City 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Marearet J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth, Price, $1.00 net 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 
NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth, Price, 80 cents net 
SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Louise UpHam 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 


THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 
THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00. 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 


SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A CoursE In ENGLISH FoR PuPILs IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


By J. W. Jongs, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 

Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised 60c 

Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades 

Book III, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instrucior 75c 

Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades 60c 
These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 

and the language sense. Published by the 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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‘*PIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 
A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE SWEET. Single copy, 50c. 
All five books now on sale. 
A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RICHARDS, is also on sale. Price, 50c. 


‘‘STORY READER No. 1’’ 
Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. 
Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 50c. 


‘‘STORY READER No. 2’? 
Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
Hammonp. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


‘‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 
Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by JANE B. KEtuoae. Price, 50c. 


‘‘TALKS AND STORIES’’ 
Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $8.00 per dozen. Single copy, 70c. 


‘¢WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 
Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 


‘“‘BITS OF HISTORY’’ 
One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHn E. Crane, B.A. Single copy, 75c. 


‘*WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’? 
By J. EvetynN Instructor in the Clarke Scheol. 
Single copy, 50c. 


‘“‘THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’? 


By Grace M. Brarti£, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 


‘‘AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’’ 

By CATHERINE DuNN and Mary F. GILKINSON, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, assisted by AMELIA DEMorTe, Teacher 
in the Illinois State School for the Deaf. Price, 40c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Harrrorp, Conn. 
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The American Annals of the Deaf is published bi-monthly during 
the school year, appearing in the months of January, March, May, 
September, and November. The subscription is $2.00 a year, payable 
in advance; single numbers 50 cents. For Great Britain and Ireland 
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